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OUNG MAN, what awaits you in the long years 

that lie ahead? Perhaps you are one of the thou- 
sands of young Americans who, in June. will graduate 
from high school. Many of you are going to be 
shocked by the conditions of unemployment existing 
in the civilian world. You are going to be confronted 
by a lot of ‘No Help Wanted”’ signs. 


And even if you are successful in obtaining employ- 
ment, you'll likely be embittered by the nose-to-the- 
grindstone routine in vogue in most business organiza- 
tions. 


Give a thought to the Coast Guard as a career! In 
the Coast Guard you'll find activity; you'll find in- 
teresting and lively work. Whether you are on a cutter 
at sea or serving ashore you will have a position of re- 
sponsibility in the Coast Guard. 


How much do you make now? Chances are you'll 
do better in the Coast Guard. Salaries range from $75 
to over $400 a month—but expenses covered by Coast 
Guard allowances add up to several thousand a year. 


Can you retire—with an income for life? You can 
in the Coast Guard. Investigate this annuity — it’s 
your guaranty of sccurity. For example a Chief Petty 
Officer can retire with as much as $220.50 a month— 
for life! 


Are you making progress in your job? You can in 
the Coast Guard. You get automatic pay increases and 
ample opportunity to advance. Remember it’s a smaller 
service where ability is recognized with many schools 
available for technical training. 


Add them all up—good pay. opportunities to travel, 
learn and progress with lifetime security and you'll 
find it worth your while to check your future in the 
United States Coast Guard! 








She’s dialing California from Englewood, N. J 
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An entirely new kind of Long Dis- 
tance service is now being tried in 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Ten th d teleph customers 
in that city now dial their own calls to 
certain distant points. 

It’s easy to do and faster. Just by 
dialing two or three more digits than 
on a local call, they can reach any one 
of eleven million telephones in and 
around twelve cities from coast to coast. 





x 


This new way of putting through 
Long Distance calls is another ex- 
ample of the way Bell System people 
are constantly planning and building 
to provide you with better telephone 
service. 

First comes the idea. Next the in- 
venting, manufacturing and trial in 
actual use. Then, as soon as possible, 
the extension of the improved service 
to more and more people. 


HELPFUL HINT — Keep list of Long Distance numbers handy 
beside your telephone. Out-of-town calls go through faster when 


you Call By Number. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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B36-F World's largest 

warplane, jet-assisted, 

Convair-built for the 

U.S. Air Force 
Aerodynamic engineering projects the power of 
an aircraft into performance...into fighter speed, 
bomber range, passenger safety and comfort —or 
the ‘kill probability” of a guided missile. 

The literal power involved may be jet, turbo- 
prop...or the four-times-sonic ramjets now 
being tested for guided missiles at the Convair- 
operated research center of Navy Ordnance. This 
fusion of power and performance starts on a Profile of the U.S. Navy's 
Convair Engineer’s board... like the delta-wing Convair-built PSY... water- 
which Convair was first to fly! Or results in planes P based, turboprop powered 
like the B-36 and its successor, the all-jet swept- ’ 
wing YB-60. Te” 

Convair’s goal always is: the projection of power , 
pa. <r Cue ms ili 

’ be ore mass-produced by 
the Nth Power! Convair in America's 


IN THE AIR IT’S first exclusive 


missile plant. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. * POMONA, CALIF. + FORT WORTH, TEXAS 




















Convain-Liner 
unequalled for safety, 
preferred by passengers and 
pilots...more Convair-liners 
used by more airlines 

than any postwar plane! 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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B G products are the choice wherever 
quality is specified. Engineered for 
maximum performance and durabiliiy, 

B G Spark Plugs, Igniters, Thermocouples 
and Thermocouple Harnesses meet the 
specific requirements of engine 
manufacturers and the armed services. 

In Aviation there is NO substitute 


for B G quality. 


. 

For information on these 

and other BG products write: 
CORPORATION 


136 WEST S2nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 19, NV. Y. 


GAS TURBINE 
IGNITER 


GAS TURBINE 
TAILPIPE 
THERMOCOUPLE 
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AFTERBURNER 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Calling Mothers And Fathers! 
Magazine Keeps Kids In Line! 


Constitution Wharf 
Boston, Mass. 
KNOW have many compliments 
about the MAGAZINE and | want to add 
@ne more to the record. My compliment is 
a bit unusual, however 
Did you know that the MAGAZINE is a 
great help to parents in raising children, a 
great help in teaching the children right 
ffom wrong? Well, it is! Let me tell you 
about it 
My small son Mickey had been giving 
his mother more than the usual amount of 
tfouble. Perhaps he wasn’t any worse than 
many other children, but it seemed that for 
days on end he delighted in disobeying his 
mother. She'd tell him to come straight 


you 


He'd fail to obey. She'd 
tell him to be sure to eat his lunch. He'd 
fail to obey. 


home from school 


Things were getting so aggravating at 
home that I visited a local public library 
and borrowed a good book on child psy- 
chology. My wife and I studied the book 
religiously. Then we began to apply every- 
thing we learned from the book. But Mickey 
continued to kick up his heels and create 
daily problems. Frankly, we were desperate. 

Then suddenly I stumbled on the solu- 
I had just finished supper and was 
seated in my comfortable chair prepared to 
enjoy some television programs. The silence 
of the home was suddenly broken by little 
Mickey loudly talking in impudent fashion 
to his mother. Quick as a flash I seized a 
copy of the May edition of U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE and, in a moment, lit- 


tion 


CBOSN LOUIS C. UNDERWOOD presents a check for $1,697.00 to Red Cross officials in the 
office of Captain R. E. Mroczkowski, Commanding Officer of the Coast Guard Training Sta- 
tion, Government Island, Alameda, California. This amount represents the contributions of 
personnel of the Training Station and other Government Island activities, including floating 
units. In addition to the cash contributions, personnel of the Training Station have given 2,304 
pints of blood since October, 1951. Pictured above, left to right. are: Harold Drosethes, Fund 
Chairman, Alameda Chapter, Red Cross; James Chapin, Chairman, Board of Directors, Ala- 
meda Chapter, Red Cross; Captain R. E. Mroczkowski, Commanding Officer, CG Training 
Sta; CBOSN L. C. Underwood, Red Cross Drive Representative for the CG Training Station, 
and L. M. Sherriff, Field Director, American National Red Cross. 
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THE FRONT COVER 


HIS month's front cover repre- 

sents an unusual piece of art from 
the brush of a youthful Coast Guards- 
man who has captured the humani- 
tarian mission of the Coast Guard — 
aid to those in distress on the high 
seas. 

Twenty-year-old Seaman Sam Pol- 
len of the Cutter ARBUTUS is the 
artist. Seaman Pollen was inspired to 
execute this rescue scene by the recol- 
lection of the sinking of the S.S. 
TITANIC. As the artist put his brush 
to canvas, the Coast Guard was send- 
ing ships and planes seaward on the 
International Ice Patrol to make cer- 
tain that the tragedy of the TITANIC 
will never be repeated. We consider 
Seaman Pollen’s painting to be one 
of the best pieces of art ever executed 
by a member of the Coast Guard. 











tle Mickey was feeling the weight of my 
favorite publication on his southern ex- 
posure! This was the first time he had ever 
been whipped. You'll be interested to learn 
that the results have been better than my 
wife and I could have dreamed of! Mickey 
has fallen right in line. 

I have returned the child psychology book 
to the library but I am keeping a copy of 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE in a 
prominent place in our home. 

Yes, you have a grand publication. It 
performs a wide range of service to its 
readers but I doubt if you had ever heard 
of its value as an instrument for child 
guidance. 

Yours truly, 
MICKEY MAGAVERO, SR. 

(EDITOR’s NOTE: We are prepared to 
accept subscriptions from all the parents of 
the nation who are having trouble with 
their children. The paper used in this 
MAGAZINE is guaranteed to have a calming 
influence when applied with vigor to that 
portion of children’s bodies usually assoct- 
ated with spankings. And we hereby issue 
a warning to children who may be tempted 
to hide or destroy daddy’s copy of this 
MAGAZINE. Beware! If daddy can't find 
his copy of this MAGAZINE he may start 
reaching for the Saturday Evening Post!— 


E. L.) 


From Hawaii Comes Letter In 
Defense Of Boy Who Griped 


CGLTS Niihau Island 
c/o Makeweli 
Kauai, T. H. 


HEN I read what the kid from Boston 

wrote about the CPO who is giving 
him a rough time, I knew he was gonna 
catch hell from the career men. I read the 
March edition and found I was right and 
it didn’t surprise me. 

First, I'd like to let this fellow know 
that there are very few Chiefs like he de- 
scribes, but there are just enough to make 
a fellow think twice befcic shipping over. 
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You've signed that contract, buddy, so my 
advice is to try to avoid guys like this CPO 
and, if you can’t get the kind of rate you 
want, put in for the school of your second 
choice. 

This Chief must make a great impression 
It seems that he is going to extremes to make 
things miserable for his shipmates. I don’t 
drink myself, but I sure agree that anyone 
in uniform is old enough to decide for him- 
self whether or not he drinks. I wonder 
if this Chief is an honorary member of the 
WCTU? 

And for Seaman Bielick, I've often heard 
it said that ‘‘people who live in glass houses 
shouldn't throw stones.’’ Undoubtedly, you 
don’t have the traits that merit rank, pay, 
and authority, or you wouldn't stili be a 
seaman. I'd like to know why you think 
it’s always the young ‘‘punks’’ that get 
into trouble when they drink? I was under 
the impression that alcohol has the same 
effect on all ages, when too much has been 
consumed. If I was you, I'd keep quiet 
until I knew what the hell I was talking 
about. 

If all you guys that gave the kid a 
rough time in the Mail Buoy would have 
written this guy a nice, friendly letter of 
advice, it would probably have put him on 
the right track. 

I think the CG would be a better outfit 
if some of the senior men would do less 
pushing and a lot more leading! 

Sincerely, 
RONALD C. LUKE, RM2. 
Retired Chief Petty Officer 
Pens A Tribute To Officer 
Nocona, Texas. 

HIS letter is a tribute of respect for one 

of my former officers. 

I enlisted in the U. S. Navy toward the 
end of World War I, serving over six years’ 
active service, with about four years of that 
being peacetime battleship duty. As a Petty 
Officer first class I gained a fair understand- 
ing of discipline and how to respect my 
seniors and what was expected of me as a 
Petty Officer. 


LT. COMDR. S. G. CARKEEK is pictured 

taking command of the recommissioned De- 

stroyer Escort RicHEy at the Naval Station, 

Green Cove Springs, Florida. The RICHEY 

is one of six Destroyer Escorts that have 

been added to the Coast Guard fleet in 
recent weeks. 


I remained in civilian life until July, 
1929, at which time I enlisted in the Coast 
Guard as a Boatswain’s Mate 2/c. I served 
continuously 19 years’ active service until 
my retirement in 1948 as BMC. The service 
had advanced me as high as I was qualified. 

In April, 1940, I was assigned to the 
14th Coast Guard District, operating out 
of Honolulu. There I remained until De- 
cember, 1943, when I was assigned to the 
attack transport USS ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 
having then 44 months’ overseas duty to 
my credit and serving 26 months aboard 
the MIDDLETON. This brief outline of 
service has no significance, only to bring 
out the point that I have been a subordi- 
nate to a great number besides the officer 
that this letter pertains to. 

We were privileged to have assigned as 
Executive Officer of the ARTHUR MIDDLE- 
TON, Captain O. C. B. Wev, then holding 
the rank of Commander. He is now Com- 
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manding Officer of the Cutter COURIER 
with duties in the Atlantic on a secret mis- 
sion (Voice of America) . 

I was with Captain Wev through three 
engagements, the assault landing on Leyte, 
Luzon and Okinawa. He wanted and ex- 
pected a taut ship but he was considerate 
of his crew. He was fair in his decisions 
and was impartial to all. Captain Wev 
was forever striving for the welfare of the 
enlisted men in general, to see that he re- 
ceived what was rightfully due him. If he 
gave an order, whether it be verbal or in 
writing, the person attempting to carry out 
the order wasn’t laboring in suspense as to 
whether or not he would be backed up in 
his attempt. 

I look back on my tour of duty with 
Captain Wev as one of the many pleasant 
remembrances of my service. The reason I 
hold the sincere respect and a debt of grati- 
tude in my heart for Captain O. C. B. Wev 
is that he respected me as he did all other 
men. I wish to take this opportunity to 
extend sincere best wishes and good luck 
to him on his present assignment and a safe 
return always. : 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
BoYD C. MADDOX, BMC (Ret.). 


Retired Man Finds It Difficult 

To Become A Shoreside Civilian 
Chalmette, La. 

I HAVE been putting off dipping in 

oar for a long time now. So here goes.) 

After retiring in 1947, I obtained 
license and have been doing some saili 
in the merchant ships. Tried a few odd jo 
ashore, but couldn't stand the gaff. I don 
know how others feel but as for me, 
just have to keep going to sea. Just can 
get adjusted as a full-fledged lubber. 

The missus believes I should forget alll 
about the sea, and settle down to a real ree 
tirement. Well, that just can't be at thig 
time, because we've recently bought a home 
and it surely can’t be paid for out of my 
retired pay. : 

As for the poor kid from Boston, he 
evidently didn’t get the full benefit of boo€ 
training. If he did go to boot camp h® 
probably served his time as office boy. My 
advice to him is, serve out your time, get 
out and go back to school if you wish to 
be a draftsman. 

For anyone who is interested, I'll be 
Second Mate aboard the SS CAPE FRIEND- 
SHIP for the next few months, and any 
CG meeting her is invited to call by blinker 
or semaphore, bearing in mind that some- 
times it’s impossible to answer because we 
carry no signalman and the watch officer 
has to do all the work normally done by 
the OOD, Quartermaster, Messenger or Sig- 
nalman. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. TREME. 


Smart Radiomen Display Keen 
Appreciation Of Beautiful Gal 
CGC ANDROSCOGGIN 
Miami Beach, Florida. 
OU can have your ‘‘Miss Celestial Air- 
waves’’ or any other beauty queen, but 
please give us that beautiful, delicious, kis- 
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why zip, zip, zip 


when 


one zip does it! - 


Carry a Zippo and get a light 
the first time—every time! One 
zip and Zippo is lit—even 

in wind or rain. And—Zippo 
offers you FREE mechanical 
repair service! Ask your Ships 
Service Store how you can 
get a Zippo engraved with 
your name or message in 


your own handwriting! 


ZFFO 


the one-zip 
windproof lighter 


©1952 Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 
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sable, simply wonderful girl in The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company advertisement. 
We, the radio gang of the CGC ANDRO- 
SCOGGIN, do here vote her ‘“The Girl We 
Would Most Like To Be Shocked By.” 
Sincerely, 
BOB WILLIAMS, RMI, 
RONNIE REILLY, RM2, 
MICKEY MCMILLAN, RM3, 
EDDIE JOHNSTON, RM3, 
CHARLIE PIOTROWSKI, RM3. 
(EDITOR’s NOTE: We agree that the 
young ladies who are pictured in various 
advertisements of The Baltimore Salesbook 
Company are charmers, but this is not sur- 
prising as The Baltimore Salesbook Com- 
pany has a reputation for excellence in many 
fields of endeavor. We urge our readers to 
continue to study with interest the adver- 
tisements of The Baltimore Salesbook Com- 
pany, an organization offering excellent op- 
portunities to qualified men upon their re- 
lease from the Coast Guard. Keep your eye 
on the inside back cover.—E. L.) 


Another Retired Man Seeks 
Contact With Old Shipmates 

Box 43 

Nahcotta, Wash. 
P' EASE renew my subscription and pass 

the word along to the old gang that 

I would enjoy hearing from many of them. 
I'm one of the old-timers on the retired 
list. I enlisted in the Navy in 1917 and 
enlisted in the Coast Guard in 1925. I was 
aboard the USS ALCEDO, the first American 
ship to be torpedoed in the first World War 
off Bay of Biscay France. 

I meet quite a few of the present-day 
Coast Guardsmen out here on the West 
Coast, but I would enjoy hearing from 
many others. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. G. NILEs. 


Cleveland Reader Likes 

Ensign Cowing’s Advice 
District Office 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

UST a note in regards to Ensign C. V. 

Cowing’s discussion and subsequent 
philosophy of the ‘‘Boston Crybaby" epi- 
sode. Before his letter appeared, I was ready 
to cry ‘Hold, enough! . . . the Boy from 
Boston had had more than his share of 
judgment, much of it, perhaps, too harsh 
and unjust. At the risk of drawing accusa- 
tions of being a “‘Cock-eyed Optimist,”’ I 
fecl! that he probably realizes now that he 
is in a service of men, not children, and 
that the transition from civilian life to his 
present status is in many ways deep and 
stormy and rather challenging. Perhaps, 
after the deluge of letters he will have suc- 
cussfully effected that change, and has step- 
ped away from his own particular Wailing 
Wall. 

But since the advent of Mr. Cowing, may 
I offer my bit of advice to that boy: .. . 
read that letter, Bud, and think on it. Pay 
special heed to the quotation given. To 
“Do right and fear no man. . .”’ is price- 
less advice. Your good parents cannot but 
agree. 

To be one of the tide of ’'wrist-slappers”’ 
for a moment: a gentle tap of reminder to 
Ensign Cowing that in this era of give-away 
shows, elusive mink coats and deep freezes, 
the glamorizing of crime, the fixing of 
sports, and the sometimes pitiful maneuver- 
ings of those we choose to lead us. . . small 
wonder that chastisement for such compara- 
tive trivia as paint brushes in the deep-six, 
or soap-bars never out of their wrappers, 
can reach a perspective completely out of 
proportion. (As it has, at least, to our 
Boston friend). With such a dearth of 
righteousness being flaunted by his con- 
temporaries, is this boy completely to blame 
for his imagined abuses? 

Sincerely, 
An Enlisted Man (PO1). 


Ye : a] 
NOTE THE GRINS on the faces of these two old salts. The grins 
are motivated by the fact that Richard “Dutch” Vandenhuerk (left) 
recently became the proud father of twins, the first children to 
grace his family. “Dutch” is a retired CPO, now employed as a 
civilian at the Coast Guard Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. Congratulating 
“Dutch” is another retired Chief, Joseph M. Thomas, also employed 
at the Yard. Each of these men retired from active duty after 
completing twenty-five years of service. 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
fered 

MAC L. SLADE, SA, Lightship 530, c/o 
Hereferd Inlet Lifeboat Station, North 
Wildwood, N. J. (12th District) 

ALBERT R. STRONG, GM}, and MATT 
BOZKA, SA, both of the CGC ANDRO 
SCOGGIN, 158 Causeway Island, Miami, 
Fla. (Both to 8th District) 

RALPH S. BRAGASSA, JR., SA, Coast 
Guard A. R. & S. B., Elizabeth City, 
N. C. (11th or 12th District) 

RODNEY G. BROWER, YN3, Marine In 
spection Office, P. O. Box 4968, Jack 
sonville, Fla. (9th District) 

RALPH T. WHITNEY, EN2, USCG, East 
Moriches, Long Island, N. Y. (2nd Dis- 
trict) 

FLOYD E. SMITH, EN1I, CGC GENERAL 
GREENE, Gloucester, Mass. (St. Louis, 
Cleveland or Chicago) 

W.H. DWORNICK, SN(DC), Y.M.C.A., 
936 St. Charles, New Orleans 12, La. 
(Detroit or 9th District) 

JOHN D. LINDNER, SN, CGC ABSECON, 
P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va. (2nd, 8th 
or 9th District) 

RONALD BORANIAN, EN3, San Fran- 
cisco Lightship WAL-612, c/o Yerba 
Buena Island, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Shore Station in 12th District) 

LAURENCE R. GLICK, AD3, USCG Air 
Detachment, N. A. S. Corpus Christi, 
Texas (11th or 12th District) 


Es 


Radio Station Reunion 

Ts permanent detail of the Radio 

Operators’ Training Station 
which operated in Atlantic City, 
N. J., 1942-1946, will get together 
for their second reunion on Saturday, 
14 June, 1952, at the Hotel Morton, 
Atlantic City. The first reunion held 
in June, 1950, was so successful that 
the 175 people present decided they 
should get together every two years. 

The Committee on Arrangements 
is headed by Mr. and Mrs. Aaron 
Buckalew, 117 College Street, Forest 
Park, Georgia. Reservation should 
be made through them or directly 
with Mr. Ezra C. Bell at Hotel Mor 
ton, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Rates 
will be $6.00 per person, with the 
banquet at $3.00. 











ROBERT H. RICHARDSON, SO3, and 
ALDEN SHAFFER, RD3, both of the 
CGC CHINCOTEAGUE, P. O. Box 540, 
Norfolk, Va. (Both to Ist or 3rd Dis- 
trict) 

JOSEPH P. MIRAGLIA, SA, CGC CASco, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (3rd 
District) 

JOHN B. GIBBS, CS1, USCG Depot, 259 
High Street, So. Portland, Me. (2nd, 
8th or 9th District or anywhere South) 

FRANK DROBITSCH, FN, USCG Train- 
ing Station, Groton, Conn (9th Dis- 
trict) 

HENRY 5S. 
FINCH, Government 
Calif. (5th District) 

NORMAN W. CYE, SA, and ALFRED 
SCHOFER, SA, both of the CGC CASCO, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(Both to 9th District) 

TOBY G. RITTER, SA, CGC WHITE 
PINE, Box 51, Memphis, Tenn. (3rd 
District) 


(Continued on Page 46) 


PATTERSON, SA, CGC 
Island, Alameda, 


CAPTAIN C. C. PADEN reads the retirement orders that bring to 
a termination the career of Walter A. Roberts, BMC, New Orleans. 
Roberts retired recently after completing more than 32 years of 
service. His final thirteen years of service were spent as officer- 
in-charge of Port St. Joseph Light Station, Florida. 
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that miracle 
MICROSHEEN shine. 


FOR PERFECTION AT INSPECTION 
or winning bliss with a miss, you're at 
your best with amazing new GRIFFIN 
BOOT POLISH. One swipe of the brush 
sets its new Microsheen finish agleam 
with a super-rich jewel-like brilliance 
that makes even old shoes shed their 
service stripes. Try this amazing n@w 
long-life, super-brilliant polish. You'll 
call it tops. 
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TEXAS! 


Big State With a Big Heart! 








THE CUTTER DIONE ARRIVES at Freeport, Texas, her new home port and prepares to tie-up at the Freeport Lifeboat Station. Hundreds 
of local Texans were on hand to greet the men of the Dione. 
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Arrention, all you great seaports! 

Attention, all you great maritime centers! 

Attention! And open your eyes to an example of 
hospitality that likely has never been matched by any 
of the American shipping centers that dot our coastline. 

The Ports of Baltimore, Boston, New York, New 
Orleans and San Francisco may vie with one another 
for top ranking in maritime wealth but have any of 
these giant seaports heard of a place named Freeport? 
It’s down Texas way. Freeport, Texas, is the greatest 
seaport in America! Just ask the men of the Coast 


Guard Cutter DIONE! They'll tell you that Freeport 
leads all the rest. 

Oh, sure, New York is the busiest port. And New 
Orleans and Baltimore each claim second place. But 


Freeport? Now there’s a port where the folks know 
how to treat a sailor! Just ask the crew of the DIONE! 

The good citizens of Freeport and the adjacent areas 
gave a sample of real Texas hospitality recently when 
the Coast Guard Cutter DIONE arrived at that city to 
take up permanent station. The DIONE had only re- 
cently been recommissioned at the Yard, Curtis Bay, 
Maryland, and Headquarters had assigned her to duty 
in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, with home port 
in Freeport, Texas. 


Citizens of Freeport, Clute, Lake Jackson and Va- 
lasco decided that the arrival of the DIONE should be 
properly observed. The mayor issued a proclamation 
setting aside a day of celebration. Schools closed their 
doors so that teachers and students alike could line the 


WHILE HUNDREDS OF TEXANS eagerly extended greetings to officers and enlisted men, a special greeting was in store for the com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant B. S. Dean, who was greeted by his happy wife. 
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THE HAPPY EXPRESSIONS on the faces of this Dione sailor and 
@ompanion are evidence of the cordial atmosphere that pervaded 
the City of Freeport when the Dione arrived in town. 
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waterfront and greet the incoming Coast Guard craft. 
Distinguished citizens turned their backs upon their 
businesses and devoted their energies to the task of 
welcoming the newcomers. 


Beginning with a yacht escort which met the DIONE 
at the channel entrance to Freeport harbor, and closing 
with an enlisted men’s dance at the Freeport Commu- 
nity House and an officers’ dinner at the Dow Hotel, 
it was a big day for Coast Guardsmen and local citi- 
zens alike. 


For the Coast Guardsmen and their families it 
proved they were welcome additions to Freeport. For 
the citizens it meant the fulfillment of a long-held 
desire for the services of a Coast Guard Cutter. 


On hand to officially greet the DIONE and her skip- 
per, Lieutenant B. S. Dean, were Mayor Jack Dingle 
of Freeport, Mayor Roy Skinner of Valasco, and Bob 
Franklin, Director of the Brazosport Chamber of Com- 
merce. Representing the Eighth Coast Guard District 
were Captain R. H. French, Chief of Operations, Com- 
mander Charles Tighe, Search and Rescue Officer, and 
Commander A. H. Giffin, Chief, Marine Engineering 
Section, who arrived from New Orleans by air. 


The welcome given the DIONE, her officers and 
crew, was from deep in the heart of Texas. It made 
you proud to be a Coast Guardsman! It made you 
proud and glad that this country has people like these 
Texans! It made you think of other seaports and 
other cities where men of the Coast Guard have never 
known such hospitality as that displayed by the tiny 
seaport of Freeport, Texas. 


A QUARTET OF CIVILIANS extended greetings to Lieutenant Dean while Captain R. H. French, Operations Officer of the Eighth District, 
looks on. Civilians pictured above are, left to right, C. R. Vincent, Jack Dingle, Bob Franklin and Roy Skinner. 
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THERE WAS NO SCHOOL for these young ladies on the day the Dione arrived in Freeport! Four communities closed their schools so 
that students might be on hand to extend typical Texas hospitality to officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard Cutter. 
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THESE MEMBERS OF THE MOTHERS CLUB were largely responsible for the enthusiastic welcome that was extended to the personnel 
of the Dione by the good citizens of Freeport. Texas women may not boast as loudly as Texas men but they really get things done! 
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A HERO AMONG MANY HEROES, Bernard C. Webber, BM1, is pictured here in the cockpit of the CG-36500, a gallant vessel manned by 
a gallant crew. The Eastern seaboard thrilled to the work performed by this young Coast Guardsman and his associates. 


A Saga of Ships, Men and the Sea 


When Two Ships Foundered Off Cape Cod, The Coast Guard Was Ready 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER W. K. EARLE 


i MOST New Englanders the shrieking ‘‘nor’-east- 
er’ of last February was a signal to hurry home, stoke 
up the fire, and secure for heavy weather. To Coast 
Guardsmen of the First District it had a different mean- 
ing. It was their cue to prepare for sea, check over all 
rescue gear, and stand by for calls for assistance. 

What followed during the next two days — 18 
and 19 February — is now history. Two large T-2 
type tankers, within 40 miles of each other, battling 
70-knot winds and 60-foot seas to the east of Cape 
Cod, broke in two on the morning of 18 February. 
The 84 men aboard the two tankers were marooned 
on the four sinking hulks, and faced seemingly certain 
death. The story of how 70 of these men were snatch- 
ed from the elements and delivered to safety ashore 
made headline news for several days. 
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On the evening of 18 February a crew from the 
Coast Guard Chatham Lifeboat Station accomplished 
the seemingly impossible feat of crossing the Chatham 
Bar at the height of the storm, removing 32 survivors 
from the careening stern section of the tanker PEN- 
DLETON, and bringing them back to safety. 

On the morning of 19 February the Coast Guard 
Cutter YAKUTAT, under terrifically adverse conditions, 
succeeded in rescuing four survivors from the bow sec- 
tion of the tanker FORT MERCER. This rescue was 
completed minutes before the bow capsized. Later that 
day the Cutters EASTWIND and ACUSHNET, under 
equally adverse conditions, removed 23 men from the 
stern of the FORT MERCER, leaving 13 volunteers 
aboard to ride out the storm. 

Less well known, however, are the numerous in- 
stances of individual courage, resourcefulness and de- 
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IN THIS DRAMATIC PHOTO from the deck of the Cutter YAKUTAT four men are visible in a struggle with the sea. Dennis Perry, SN, and 
Herman Rubinsky, SA, are battling against the elements in an effort to get lines around two exhausted Fort Mercer survivors. The 
two youthful seamen succeeded in their endeavors and the survivors were hauled aboard the YAKUTAT. 


votion to duty which made these accomplishments seaman, drenched and half-frozen, who stuck to his 
possible. It is these individual Coast Guard perform- post four hours without complaint; to the young en- 
ers that we look to here: To the quiet grim-faced sign who left the relative security of a large cutter to 
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T IS NOT news to anyone that Coast Guardsmen performed a very dramatic 

rescue off the shores of Cape Cod when two ail tankers foundered during the 
worst storm of the past winter. Accounts of this rescue were transmitted via radio, 
television and newspaper to millions of interested citizens. 

The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE has endeavored to summarize the rescue 
operations in an all-inclusive manner that will give credit where credit is due and 
will also provide a clear and complete picture of the complex rescue operation. We 
are able to do so only as a result of generous cooperation on the part of Lieutenant 
Commander W. K. Earle who has written the adjacent summary. We are also indebted 
to Rear Admiral James Bradbury, Commander First C. G. District, and Captain 
L. H. Morine, Chief of Public Information Division, Headquarters. 

Insofar as we know, Lieutenant Commander Earle’s account is the first com- 
plete analysis of the extensive rescue operation that thrilled the nation. It is our 
sincere hope that similar accounts will be forthcoming after future Coast Guard 
enterprises, thus providing a pattern of professional study that will be of benefit 
to all hands. —-THE EDITOR. 
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set out over the wild seas in a 26- 
foot motor whaleboat; to the weary 
lifeboat station commander who 
was faced with the agonizing duty 
of ordering one of his boats to cross 
the raging Chatham Bar; to the pilot 
who winged his way outward over 
gale-whipped seas in search of the 
wrecks. These are the people and 
the accomplishments which were 
overshadowed in the bigger story. 


At about 5:30 P.M. on 18 Feb- 
ruary, it became apparent to Boat- 
swain Daniel W. Cluff, the Officer 
in Charge of the Chatham Lifeboat 
Station, that the stern of the PEN- 
DLETON was going to be driven clear 
of North Beach, and that the con- 
templated rescue with beach appara- 
tus would be impossible. It was 
then that he faced the duty of send- 
ing his one remaining motor lifeboat 
across the bar. There was no time 
for indecision. Bernard C. Webber, 
BM1, a strapping young sailor with 
three years of experience in motor 
lifeboats, was given his orders. With 
a crew consisting of Andrew J. Fitz- 
gerald, EN2 (engineer), Richard P. 
Livesey, SN, and Ervin E. Maske, 
SN, Webber soon was under way 
from the Old Harbor Fish Pier in 
the CG-36500. 


It was dark by the time they 
reached the bar. The small boat was 
battered by ten-foot rollers. 


THE CREW OF THE CG-36500 relax in the Chatham Lifeboat Station after their heroic rescue 
of 32 survivors from the stern of the ill-fated tanker PENDLETON. Left to right: Bernard C. 
Webber, BM1; Andrew J. Fitzgerald, EN2; Richard P. Livesey, SN, and Ervin E. Maske, SN. 


“Can you make it?” asked Cluff 
anxiously by radio telephone from 
the lookout tower at the Chatham 
Station. 


“We'll try,”’ replied Webber, and 
he headed out. 


The first sea swept over the en- 
tire boat, smashing the windshield 
glass and ripping the canvas canopy 
over the cockpit. Thereafter it was 
a hell of pounding seas, whirling 
snow, and water. Somehow the lit- 
tle craft, reeling and battered, stag- 
gered through the deeper water and 
covered the additional mile to the 
hulk of the PENDLETON. 


Men started scrambling down a 
rope ladder from the stern of the 
wreck as the boat approached. 
Shouts could be heard faintly above 
the roar of the wind and sea. For 
45 minutes the boat maneuvered 
dangerously under the towering 
stern of the wreck while men drop- 
ped one by one from the rope ladder. 


CAPTAIN FREDERICK C. PAETZEL (in bunk) of the S.S. Fort MERceR and three crew mem- 
bers of his vessel meet Commander Joseph W. Naab, Captain of the USCGC Yaxutat which 
rescued them from the bow section of their split vessel. 
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Three of the men missed the boat 
and fell in the water. Two were 
recovered. The third was crushed 
when a great wave threw the life- 
boat against the hull of the wreck. 
Finally all were aboard, huddled 
shivering and wet in the forward 
cabin and the after cockpit. The 
boat, dangerously overloaded, start- 
ed back. 


Webber, peering intently from be- 
hind his shattered windshield, was 
now blinded by the driving spray 
and swirling snow. The little craft 
circled slowly westward towards 
the shoals off Morris Island. Fortu- 
nately, this was soon detected by the 
alert radar wat¢h in the lookout 
tower, and conning directions were 
hastily sent out by radio telephone. 
Following these directions Webber 
slowly worked his way back out to 
seaward, then north to the entrance 
to the passage across the bar, and 
finally in toward safety. 


On several occasions the boat 
broached beam to and nearly cap- 
sized but miraculously righted it- 
self. Finally the trial was over. 
Eager Chatham citizens were help- 
ing PENDLETON survivors and ex- 


hausted Coast Guardsmen up on 
dock wrapping them in blankets 
and transporting them to the 
warmth and comfort of the Coast 
Guard Station. 


The heroism of Webber and his 
men is reflected in the personal dis- 
patch addressed to them by Rear 
Admiral Harold G. Bradbury, Com- 
mander, First Coast Guard District, 
shortly after their return: 


“Your outstanding seamanship 
and utter disregard of your own 
safety in crossing the hazardous 
waters of Chatham Bar in moun- 
tainous seas, extreme darkness and 
falling snow during violent win- 
ter gale to rescue from imminent 
death thirty-three crew members 
on the stranded stern section of 
the ill-fated tanker minutes be- 
fore it capsized on the Bar reflect 
great credit on you and through 
you the entire service.” 


THIS 36’ MOTOR LIFEBOAT CREW from the Chatham Station spent 22 hours at sea in the 

height of the storm attempting to carry out rescue operations in the vicinity of the PENDLETON 

bow. Left to right: Antonio J. Ballerini, BM3; Donald H. Bangs, BMC(L); Richard J. Ciccone, 
SN, and Emery H. Haynes, EN1. 





WILLARD H. WOODMAN, ETC, and Bos’n Daniel W. Cluff at the stations from which they 
conned the CG-36500, loaded with 32 PENDLETON survivors, over the treacherous Chatham 
Bar. Woodman manned the search radar while Cluff transmitted directions 
over the radio telephone. 


The entire crew of the CG-36500 have been recom- “By their action they have placed in the records 
mended for award of the coveted Gold Life Saving of the U. S. Coast Guard a heroic deed. . . . Their 
Medal. The feeling of the local Chatham citizens is display of courage and duty is an honor to the 
illustrated by the following excerpt from one of the Coast Guard. They have the admiration not only 
many spontaneous letters requesting citation for the of those who were rescued but from all who wit- 


crewmen: 
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nessed the accomplishment as well... . 
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The PENDLETON survivors, though possibly not as 
articulate as others, were unanimous in their praise. 
Said Rollo E. Kennison, a young able-bodied seaman: 
“To have that courage — it was wonderful of them! 
They saved our lives when we had no hope. They 
are what you call heroes, to my knowledge.” 

Quietly, without any word, the PENDLETON sur- 
vivors stuffed $240 in water-soaked bills into a drawer 
in Webber's room at the lifeboat station. Webber 
turned this over to his C. O. A few days later the 
local Kiwanis Club held a banquet in honor of the 
station personnel and added $200 to the fund started 
by the survivors. The station is now equipped with a 
beautiful new 20-inch television. 

Behind the scene of the spectacular accomplishments 
of the CG 36500 are other instances of individual 
efficiency, courage and devotion to duty. 

Boatswain Daniel Cluff coordinated and directed all 
phases of the rescue operations at Chatham Lifeboat 
Station. As a result of his alertness, he assisted in 
determining that two tankers — not just one — had 
broken in two, east of Chatham. His timely dispatch- 
ing of the CG 36500 to the scene of the stranded stern 
Section of the PENDLETON was instrumental in saving 
the lives of those on board. 

William H. Woodman, ETC, also rendered valuable 
assistance. Having been dispatched from his base at 
Woods Hole to the Chatham Lifeboat Station to man 
the search radar installed there, he was the first to de- 
fect the broken hulk of the PENDLETON. Chief Wood- 
Man manned the radar continuously during the opera- 
thon of the CG 36500. He personally conned the re- 
turn of the motor lifeboat from the PENDLETON’S 
stern back to safety by watching the radar scope and 
directing Webber over a voice radio circuit. Without 
this guidance, it is likely that the small craft, with 
crew and 32 survivors, would have been dashed upon 
the shoals south of the station. 

Both Woodman and Boatswain Cluff have been 
recommended for award of a Commandant’s letter of 
commendation. 

Several other 36-foot motor lifeboats performed 
equally valiant though less rewarding: services. The 
CG 36383, manned by Donald H. Bangs, BMC(L), 
in charge, Emory H. Haynes, EN1, Antonio J. Bal- 
lerini, BM3, and Richard J. Ciccone, SN, left Stage 
Harbor near Chatham shortly after noon on 18 Feb- 
ruary to proceed to the assistance of the FORT MERCER. 

After an extremely rough and dangerous passage 
around Monomy Point and up Pollack Rip Channel, 
the craft was diverted to proceed to the bow section 
of the PENDLETON. Through long hours of darkness 
the CG 36383 battled extremely heavy seas, circling 
and searching in the vicinity of the PENDLETON bow. 
One survivor was seen to jump into the sea, but he was 
never again sighted. Bangs and his crew did not re- 
turn to shelter until Tuesday morning, 19 February, 
when it was determined that there was no longer life 
aboard the bow section. They had been out for 22 
hours without warm clothing or hot food, and were 
wet throughout nearly the whole operation. 

The CG 36524, a 36-foot motor lifeboat from the 
Coast Guard Station at Brant Point on Nantucket 
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Island, completed an equally gruelling operation. The 
crew of this vessel included Ralph L. Ormsby, BMC, 
in charge; Alfred J. Roy, BM1; John O. Dunn, EN1, 
and Donald E. Pitts, SN. These men were out in the 
storm for more than 18 hours. Like the CG 36383, 
they proceeded first toward the FORT MERCER, but 
were later diverted and spent the night in the area of 
the PENDLETON bow. Every man in these crews has 
been recommended for an award of a Commandant’s 
letter of commendation. 

The blue water sailors of the large cutters also were 
active in upholding traditions of the Coast Guard dur- 
ing the FORT MERCER-PENDLETON rescues. The CGC 
YAKUTAT (WAVP-380), guided by reports from the 
USMTS SHorT SPLICE, arrived in the vicinity of the 
FORT MERCER bow on Monday evening, 18 February. 
All night long the YAKUTAT crew, battling tremen- 
dous seas, whole.gale winds, and freezing temperatures, 
maintained contact with the sinking hulk and made 
strenuous efforts to rescue the survivors. 

During this period Carl H. Nordstrom, DCC, par- 
ticularly distinguished himself. For his work on the 
forecastle deck, handling lines and rescue equipment 
and supervising the deck rescue detail, he has been 
recommended for a Commandant’s Citation. 

Other men who distinguished themselves by re- 
maining at exposed positions and carrying out arduous 
duties for long periods were: James Anderson, RDC; 
Dennis Buchanan, QM1; Thurman C. Lord, BM2; 
Ralph W. Blanchette, GM2; Allen S. Hayes, EM2; 
Wesley W. Higgins, GM3; Frank C. Pagluica, EM3; 
Andrew Kempa, SN(GM), and Harold Schrefts, SA. 

The Commander, First Coast Guard District, ad- 
dressed a letter of commendation to each of these men. 

Rescue efforts with rubber liferafts having been un- 
successful, due to the heavy seas and difficulty of main- 
taining station, Commander Joseph W. Naab, com- 
manding officer of the YAKUTAT, realized that des- 
perate measures were necessary if the remaining sur- 
vivors on the settling bow section of the FORT MERCER 
were to be saved. Shortly after dawn on 19 February, 
he put over a 26-foot motor whaleboat, manned by 
the following volunteers: Ensign W. R. Kiely, Jr., 
USCGR, in charge; Ensign J. E. Carmichael, USCGR; 
Paul R. Black, EN2; Edward A. Mason, Jr., SN; 
Walter G. Terwilliger, SN. 

The boat was smashed into the side of the ship 
and partly stove'in. It cleared away, however, and 
crossed the towering seas to the MERCER bow. The 
four exhausted, half-frozen survivors were instructed 
to jump into the sea one at a time. Through desperate 
efforts and skillful maneuvering of the whaleboat, En- 
sign Kiely was able to retrieve the first two men who 
jumped. During this operation, however, the boat had 
been smashed against the hulk several times, and now 
was in a sinking condition. It barely made the trip 
back to the YAKUTAT. 

Ensign Kiely has been recommended for a Gold Life 
Saving Medal and each of his crewmen has been recom- 
mended for a Silver Life Saving Medal. 

The two remaining survivors on the MERCER were 
removed by drifting a rubber liferaft, minutes before 
the bow capsized. Great difficulty was experienced in 
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getting them aboard the YAKUTAT, as their strength 
had been sapped by cold and exhaustion after the rub- 
ber liferaft had capsized in the heavy sea. It was 
largely through the efforts of Dennis J. Perry, SN; 
Herman M. Rubinsky, SA, and Phillip M. Griebel that 
this phase of the rescue was completed. Perry and 
Rubinsky went over the side in exposure suits. Work- 
ing under conditions of extreme difficulty, they finally 
succeeded in getting a line fast around each survivor. 


As the survivors were being hauled aboard, Griebel, | 


assisting on deck, noted that one of them was entangled 
in the scramble net. Griebel immediately put on a 
safety line and, without benefit of survival suit pro- 
tection, went down the net and cleared the survivor. 


Perry and Rubinsky have been recommended for an 
award of the Secretary of the Treasury Commendation 
and Griebel for a Commandant’s Citation. Com- 
mander Naab has been recommended for a Command- 
ant’s Citation for his display of courage, skillful sea- 
manship, good judgment and initiative in directing and 
executing the difficult rescue operations at the MERCER 
bow. Gerhardt Smith, HMC — the YAKUTAT’S 
“Doc,’’ was recommended for a Commandant’s Letter 
of Commendation for outstanding service under dan- 
gerous conditions in rendering assistance and relief to 
the survivors. 


Some twenty miles away another group of Coast 
Guardsmen were performing with equal distinction. 
The CGC EASTWIND, after battling terrific seas for 48 
hours, reached the battered stern section of the FORT 
MERCER at about noon on Tuesday, 19 February 
Captain Oliver A. Peterson immediately commenced 
maneuvering his ship in close proximity to the 
MERCER stern, and removed three of the survivors by 
shuttling a balsa liferaft back and forth through the 
turbulent seas. As with the YAKUTAT, great difficulty 
was experienced in getting the survivors aboard. Again 
there were willing volunteers to go over the side into 
the icy, seething waters. They included John J. Court- 
ney, BM3; Roland W. Hoffert, GM3, and Eugene W. 
Korpusik, SA, all of whom have been recommended 





for an award of the Commandant’s Letter of Commen- 
dation. 


Captain Peterson, who as officer in tactical com- 
mand, coordinated all rescue operations in addition to 
directing the immediate work at the MERCER stern, was 
recommended for the Commandant’s Citation. 


The stalwart little sea-going tug ACUSHNET reached 
the MERCER’S stern section shortly after the EAST- 
WIND’S shuttle service had been set in operation. LCDR 
John M. Joseph, commanding the ACUSHNET, circled 
the area a couple of times. He realized that the liferaft 
operation was necessarily slow and dangerous. The 
heavy EASTWIND obviously could not go alongside the 
hulk. But perhaps the ACUSHNET could! He asked 
and received permission to try. 

Carefully gauging the seas, he slowly maneuvered 
the ACUSHNET toward the lee side of the wreck. When 
in close proximity, he' put his wheel hard over, easing 
the starboard quarter of the tug up against the tanker 
rail. Survivors started scrambling over the rail and 
jumping to the ACUSHNET deck. But the hulk surged 
down heavily on the little ACUSHNET and it was neceg 
sary to pull out fast with only five survivors aboard, 


A second pass was made. This time the ACUSHNET 
was able to remain alongside, and all of the me 
survivors who wanted to leave were taken aboar 
without damage to the ship or injury to personnel, 
For his outstanding initiative, cool judgment, and 
expert seamanship, Joseph was recommended for award 
of a Commandant’s Citation. 


Other Coast Guard cutters played important though 
less spectacular roles in rescues. The MCCULLOCH 
(WAVP-386), working with the 36-foot motor life 
boats from Chatham and Brant Point, carried out 
arduous but unsuccessful efforts to rescue personnel 
from the PENDLETON’S bow during the night of 18 
February. Apparently there was, by that time, only 
one crewman left on the ill-fated hulk, and he wag 
lost when he jumped into the sea in an effort to reach 
the CG-36383. 


PICTURED HERE IS THE 36’ motor lifeboat CG-36500 which traversed the Chatham Bar during the height of the storm and removed 32 
survivors from the beached stern section of the ill-fated tanker PENDLETON. 
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The UNIMAK (WAVP-379) arrived at the FoRT 
MERCER stern section just as the rescue operations 
there were being completed. She was then ordered to 
proceed to the bow section to relieve the YAKUTAT to 
allow the latter vessel to proceed to port with sur- 
vivors. Throughout the night of 19 February the 
UNIMAK maintained contact with the capsized bow 
section under extremely adverse conditions. 

On 20 February a salvage tug, engaged by the own- 
ers of the MERCER, declared the bow section was un- 
salvageable. It was thereupon designated a menace to 
navigation and was sunk by UNIMAK gunfire and depth 
charges. Following that, the UNIMAK returned to the 
stern section and relieved the EASTWIND as escort of 
the towing operation. The MERCER stern, with 13 


crewmen remaining aboard, was towed first to New- 
port, R. I., and later to New York by salvage tugs. 


The Coast Guard air arm also rendered valuable 
assistance. Immediately after the SOS was received 
from the FORT MERCER on 18 February, Lt. George 
Wagner took off in a Gruman Amphibian from 
Quonset Point, R. I. With him were Edward B. 
Young, ADI (AP), David P. Vantrinot, AD2, and 
David J. Samuels, AL2. 


Flying against 60-knot winds in low visibility, the 
aircraft located and identified both sections of the PEN- 
DLETON. During its seven-hour flight it kept track of 
all sections, vectored rescue craft to the scenes, and ren- 
dered other valuable assistance. Lieutenant Wagner 
Was recommended for award of a Commandant’s Letter 
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of Commendation for his outstanding performance of 
duty under hazardous flying conditions. 

Although it was amply clear that the rescue of the 
70 crewmen was a remarkable exhibition of courage, 
determination and skill, the individual Coast Guards- 
men involved were not overly impressed with their 
own accomplishments. Webber, for example, in his 
report of assistance was more concerned about the one 
man he had lost than the thirty-two he had saved. 
And Woodman, the man on the radar scope who 
brought them all safely in, had only this to say: 


“It wasn’t much that I did. I just watched the 
screen. When the pips started to get away we 
called directions to the boat to bring it back on 
course. Webber and his crew were the boys who 
turned the trick. 


“They went out and got them and brought 
them back.” 





National policy on military matters can rise no higher 
than its source, and that source is the American people. 
Military power and the will to use it in the national inter- 
est spring from the people at large. 


——Lieutenant General M. S. Eddy. 











THESE FOUR PUGILISTS from the Cutter MACKINAw, Cheboygan, 
Mich., have been making their presence felt in local sports circles. 
At right is Ace Cisek, YNC, who trains and manages the youthful 
trio of pugilists. Kneeling is Mel Yamaki. Standing: John Koch, 
EN2, and Chuck Smedley, FN. Welterweight Koch recently won 
the Golden Gloves title in the Petoskey area. Smedley distinguished 
himself by winning two bouts by knockouts before losing a close 
decision in a third fray. The three lads have come a long way 
under the guidance of Chief Cisek. 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, used by all our 
military services as along-range proving ground, 
stretches thousands of miles from Florida, out 
over the Bahamas, into the South Atlantic. 


A pilotless bomber roars away from its launching 
stand, picks up speed, zooms into the blue. Set 
ting its course for a far-off target in the ocean, it 
rockets over a chain of tiny islands where men and 
machines check its flight, its behavior, the operation of 
its guidance and control systems. It’s a vital part of our 
air power of the future—aeronautical research and de- 
velopment laying the foundation for continued U. S. 
air supremacy! 


Operated by the USAF’s Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, the Missile Test Center is geared up 
to test the wide variety of missiles, rockets and pilot- 
less aircraft vital to modern air power. It reached its 
full stature with the recent completion of down-range 
observation stations. And the dramatic B-61 pilotless 
bomber, the Matador, designed and produced by 
Martin as part of its diversified missiles program, was 
the first to use the completed range. THe Gienn L, 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 





DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-1 Marlin 
seaplanes « Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers « 
Air Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bombers * Navy P4M-1 
Mercetor patrol planes * Navy KDM-1! Plover target drones * 


Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets + Air Force XB-51 
developmental tactical bomber * Martin cirliners * Guided 
missiles « Electronic fire control & radar systems + LEADERS IN 


ition fs artist’ ition of Af 
we Sotlens honthen . Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 
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GUEST OF THE MONTH 


FRED PERMENTER, BMC. 


Orr GUEST OF THE MONTH is a modest, soft- 
spoken Chief Petty Officer who was recently awarded 
the Treasury Department’s Gold -Life Saving Medal 
and the Medal of Valor, an annual presentation made 
by American Legion Post 27, Baltimore, Md., to the 
enlisted Coast Guardsman designated for the title of 
Hero of the Year. 

His name? Fred Permenter. 

His rate? Chief Boatswain’s Mate (AN) (P). 

What did he do to gain those two cherished medals? 
Let the cold, terse words of the official Citation tell 
the story: 

“For extreme and heroic daring on 5 April, 
1951, when he went to the assistance of five men 
who had been thrown into the sea when their 
motor launch was capsized by heavy seas at St. 
George Reef Light Station, Crescent City, Calli- 
fornia. Permenter immediately sent out a call for 
assistance and directed operations to hoist the 
swamped launch and recover a life raft. Then 
climbing down to the base of the tower with the 
life raft, Permenter, completely disregarding his 
own personal safety and despite the rocks and 
heavy swells below, threw out the raft and 
jumped twenty feet into the sea. Swimming after 
the drifting raft, he climbed aboard and paddled 
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past a mooring buoy on which two of the men 
had secured themselves. Ascertaining their safety, 
he located and picked up a third man, who was 
unconscious, and pulled him aboard. When Per- 
menter, due to physical exhaustion, was unable 
to pick up a fourth man, he lashed him to the raft 
and continued, without success, his efforts to lo- 
cate the fifth victim. Some time later, a fishing 
boat arrived on the scene and all were taken 
aboard. Permenter’s outstanding courage, initia- 
tive, fortitude and unwavering devotion to duty 
while endangering his life during this rescue re- 
flect great credit upon himself and the United 
States Coast Guard.”’ 


Fred Permenter was born April 28, 1919, in Noxa- 
pater, Mississippi, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Seale Per- 
menter. His father traverséd the State of Mississippi 
extensively as a deputy sheriff. Consequently, Fred 
received his education at various small Mississippi 
towns and he completed the 10th grade at the Burn- 
side (Miss.) High School 

Permenter entered the Coast Guard at the age of 19 
in August of 1938 when he served aboard the CGC 
BipB out of Norfolk, Virginia. After less than a year 
on the BIBB, he boarded the CGC SEBAGO, also out of 
Norfolk. Then came a tour of duty at the Lifeboat 
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Station in Louisville, Kentucky, and another ship, the 
buoy tender WAKEROBIN, which operated out of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Late in 1941, Permenter had charge of numerous 
reserve small boats on the Mississippi River. He went 
to Curtis Bay, Maryland, in 1942 and boarded the 
vessel E. M. MARGARET which performed escort duty 
in the Atlantic. 


His next assignment took Permenter to the South 
Pacific where he boarded LST-202 at New Guinea. 
Seven invasions, several decorations and fifteen months 
later, on January 1, 1945, he left the Philippine Area 
to return to the States for duty at the Coast Guard 
Base, Alameda, California. 


He was on the CGC EscANABA when that vessel 
was commissioned at San Pedro, Calif., in 1949, and 
several months later, attended the Coast Guard’s Aids 
to Navigation School at Groton, Connecticut. Next 
came tours of duty on the buoy tender MAGNOLIA and 
the lightship RELIEF, both out of San Francisco, Calif. 
He became Officer-in-Charge of St. George Reef Light 
Station off Crescent City, Calif., in February, 1951, 
and was promoted to Chief Boatswain's Mate (aids 
to navigation specialist) (provisional) in August, 
1951. 


Permenter’s wartime decorations include: Unit 
Commendation ribbon, Asiatic-Pacific ribbon with two 
stars, Philippine Liberation with one star, American 





Theater, Pre-Pearl Harbor, World War II Victory 
medal, and the Good Conduct medal with two stars. 
The presentation of the Gold Life Saving Medal 
was made on 29 April, 1952, in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The presentation of the 
Legion’s Medal of Valor was made on the evening of 
May 2 at a banquet in a Baltimore hotel, with Rear 
Admiral Russell E. Wood making the presentation in 
behalf of the Commandant. The Baltimore ceremo- 
nies were sponsored by Legion Post No. 27. For the 
past seventeen years Post 27 has annually conducted 
similar ceremonies in honor of the enlisted Coast 
Guardsman earning the title of Hero of the Year. 





EDITORIAL THOUGHT 


HERE ARE ABOUT 2.2 billion people on this 

planet. For every one that is white there are three 
who are black, brown, or yellow. For every one that 
is secure in terms of basic necessities, there are three 
who live in a state of chronic want. . . For every 
person who enjoys “‘political freedom,’’ there are at 
least three who have only recently thrown off the 
yokes of imperialism or corrupt local tyranny, and 
are making their first tentative and precarious experi+ 
ments with political democracy. This is the kind of 
world we live in. 

— Editorial, Christian Register. 
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More Mihail Cooking 


By BETTY TRAUBEL 


I am more than pleased by the interest that was 
Shown by many readers in my discussion of cooking 
fecipes in recent issues. From Troy, N. Y., Mrs. Ken- 
meth Herrington writes as follows: 


“I’m not a Coast Guard wife but I am a 
Coast Guard mother and I am most interested in 
the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE which my son has 
sent to me regularly since he entered the Service 
two years ago. 

“T also love to cook — anything, any time! 
Therefore, I have enjoyed your features on the 
subject of cooking. First of all, I want to ask a 
favor. Your recipes for Southern Fried Chicken 
and Stuffed Crab are mouthwatering! While 
traveling through the South a year ago, we had 
the opportunity of tasting some of that good 
Southern cooking, and one of the things I en- 
joyed tmmensely was the string beans that I as- 
sume are cooked with salt pork, — but how? 
I’ve tried hard to duplicate the flavor but haven't 
succeeded. Can you help me? 

“Since cookies are a specialty of mine, I am 
taking the liberty of sending you a couple of fav- 
orite recipes. The filled cookie rectpe has been 
handed down to me from my mother. 

“Incidentally, a year ago when my son was 
stationed on a lightship, there were several occa- 
sions when I made between 200 and 250 cookies 
(the fat kind) and mailed them to him and the 
whole crew of the lightship. 

“I’m wishing you success on your new culinary 
feature; hope you have many responses.”’ 

I am grateful to Mrs. Herrington for her letter and 
I think her idea of sending cookies to Coast Guard 
personnel on lightships is wonderful, an idea that 
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might very well be copied by many of us who are 
interested in cooking and in spreading the joy of good 
food. 

I am sorry, but I don’t have at my fingertips the 
salt pork recipe for string beans. Can any one of our 
readers supply the desired information? 

Mrs. Herrington’s two recipes for frosted chocolate 
cookies and filled cookies are gladly printed herewith: 


>on: CHOCOLATE COOKIES 
cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
Vs cup shortening 
2 squares chocolate 
: 
teaspoon vanilla 
teaspoon soda 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon baking powder 
cups flour 
V4 cup chopped nuts 
Mix sugar and shortening together. Add melted choco- 
late, the slightly beaten egg and milk. Stir in sifted dry in- 
gredients, then nut meats and vanilla. Drop by spoonfuls on 
greased cooky sheet. Bake in moderate oven of 350 degrees 
F. for 12 to 15 minutes. When cool, frost. 


FROSTING 
To % cup butter, add gradually 2 cups confectioner’s 
sugar and 4 tablespoons hot milk or water. Add %4 tea- 
spoon salt and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Spread on cookies; top 
with nut meats if desired. 


* & + 


WR PS DS ON 


FILLED COOKIES 

4 cup milk 

cups sugar 

cups flour (approximately) 

teaspoons soda 

eggs 

cup shortening (preferably some butter) 

teaspoons cream tartar 

teaspoons vanilla extract 

Cream together the sugar and shortening. 
at a time and beat thoroughly. Add vanilla. 
nately with the sifted dry ingredients. 
board about ' -inch thick. Often it is necessary to add more 
flour to handle easier. Cut with round cooky cutter. Place 
cookies on greased baking sheet, put about a teaspoon of 
filling on each cooky, top with another cooky, press edges 
together, prick top with fork and bake in a 375-degree oven 
for approximately 15 minutes, or until cookies are brown. 


FILLING 


2 
4 
2 
2 
] 
4 
2 


Add eggs, one 
Add milk alter- 
Roll out on floured 


3 cups raisins 
2 teaspoons flour 


1 cup sugar 
2 teaspoons vani.la 
little water 
Mix all ingredients (except vanilla) together and cook 
over low heat until thick. Add vanilla and cool. 
(The above makes many cookies. Half the recipe makes 
enough for average family.) 


* * * 


I hope many of our readers will try Mrs. Herring- 
ton’s recipes (as I am going to do) and send generous 
portions of each batch to Coast Guardsmen at lonely 
stations. 


Next, let me tell you a bit about some unusual 
and exciting recipes for the preparation of sea food 
dishes. I picked these recipes up in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, two years ago while my husband was stationed 
at the San Juan Base. 

The recipes homemakers collect are usually for every 
dish — except fish. This neglected food should be 
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presented in a new guise now and then or it will be 
regarded as a ‘‘treatment”’ and not a treat. If you have 
ever heard the man of the house grumble, ‘Aw, fish 
for dinner,’’ the reason is probably an unimaginative 
slab of boiled or broiled fish. 

There was, however, one man in history who gave 
fish even more than its share of importance! That man 
was the famous eccentric chef, Vatel .According to 
Madame de Sevigne, the “‘gossip chronicler’ of her day, 
Vatel committed suicide because he was unable to pre- 
pare his fish specialty for Louis XIV. Somehow or 
other the fish wasn’t delivered on time. This chef, who 
considered the disgrace more than he could endure, 
might have lived to a ripe old age if his era provided 
the wonderful canned and frozen sea food housewives 
have on tap today. 

Here are a few recipes which will awaken new en- 
thusiasm for Friday’s meal or whenever fish appears 
on the menu. 

CRAB MEAT AU GRATIN 
(Four Servings) 
2 (6% -oz. cans) of white crab meat 
2 oz. gold Puerto Rican Rum — any brand 
Ib. fresh mushrooms 
2 cups white sauce 
4 lb. grated Parmesan-style cheese 
Marinate crab meat in rum for one hour. Saute sliced 

mushrooms in butter and combine with white sauce and 
cheese. Add crab meat Place in earthenware crab dishes or 
baking ramekins. Sprinkle with extra cheese, dot with butter 
and bake in 350-degree oven for 20 to 25 minutes, until 
golden brown. 

Puerto Rico is not only famed for its perfect year- 
round climate, its two glamour hotels in San Juan — 
The Condado Beach and Caribe Hilton — but also 
for being one of the world’s finest big game fishing 
grounds. Fish of every conceivable variety is served 
in a galaxy of tempting dishes and most of them are 
pointed up in flavor by a subtle infusion of the Island’s 
light bodied rum. 

A mouth-watering and different fish dish which is 
featured at the Caribe Hilton is named for a fisher- 
man’s legend. The story has it that an old fisherman 
who was always accompanied to the water’s edge by 
his faithful dog, went fishing in a raging sea and never 
returned. On the jutting rocks at a point near San 
Geronimo Fort, the loyal dog kept watch for his master 
throughout the long night. By dawn he had ‘“‘turned 
to stone.” The stone canine of natural rock formation 
is one of San Juan’s landmarks and the Caribe’s “San 
Geronimo”’ dish is one of the city’s finest. 

CARIBE HILTON ‘‘SAN GERONIMO”’ 
(Red Snapper for Six) 
Ib. red snapper 
5 Ib. butter 
sliced onion 
large tomatoes 
bay leaf 
queen Olives (cut in halves) 
> green pepper 
oz. gold Puerto Rican Rum —— any brand 
Simmer red snapper in the butter for about 10 to 15 min- 
utes. Add onion, tomatoes, bay leaf, green pepper, and the 
6 ozs. of rum. Simmer about 20 minutes more until onion 
and pepper are cooked. Season with salt and pepper and serve. 
* * * 


For a party dish or special family dinner, try this 
hearty and majestic-looking stuffed fish. 
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BAKED STRIPED BASS WITH STUFFING 

Clean and wash a stripped bass or any large, whole fish (a 

4-lb. fish for six servings). Fill with the following stuffing: 
FISH STUFFING 

Flake enough of any well-boned, inexpensive white fish to 
obtain 1 cup, and force the fish through the food chopper. 
Combine it with | cup of bread crumbs soaked in milk. Saute 
Y, chopped small onion in 4 cup butter and combine. Add 
1 oz. of Puerto Rican Rum — any brand. Season to taste. 
Force through the chopper once again and gradually add 1 
slightly beaten egg white. 

Fill bass with the above stuffing. Place in well-buttered 
baking dish. Add 2 cups of water, 1 carrot, 1 small stalk of 
celery and 1 small sliced onion. Top fish with melted butter 
and cook in moderate oven for 40 minutes, basting occasion- 
ally. Remove fish to hot platter. In the baking dish blend 
1 tablespoon corn starch and | ounce of rum to fish sauce, 
reheat and pour over fish. Garnish with wedges of lemon and 
parsley. 





THINKING OF GETTING TATTOOED? 


S HEEPIsHLY a veteran walked into the office 
of ‘‘Professor’’ Frank W. Liberty, Boston, and 
pulled up his shirt sleeve. On his arm perched a 
luscious dancing girl, tattooed in brilliant red, 
flesh and blue. When he flexed his muscle, she 
wiggled. 

“The wife doesn’t like this,’ said the veteram, 

“T can put some clothes on her, or I can take 
her off,”” said the professor. “Whatever you say.” 

“Take her off.” 

The professor picked up his electric needle and 
went to work. He traced the design carefully 
with a bleaching solution. When the scab came 
off, a slight scar would be left, but the dancing 
girl would be gone. ; 

During the war the tattoo industry, with threé 
million sailors to draw from, had its biggest 
boom in history. Traditionally, sailors — and 
some Marines and soldiers — like pictures. Ig 
the main they go for battleships, anchors, servicé 
insignia and dancing girls, and a nice scattering 
of names which the tattooist puts on for 50 cents 
to whatever the traffic will bear. 

One leading tattoo artist, Frank (Dutch) Mill, 
Washington, D. C., estimates that trade jumped 
500 per cent after Pearl Harbor. And other skin 
decorators in U. S. coastal cities had similar 
booms. 

But a decoration that goes over big aboard a 
ship may seem somewhat vulgar — or even inde- 
cent — back home. So Liberty, probably the 
Number One U. S. tattoo-removal expert, is clean- 
ing up. 

Removing a tattoo, the experts explain, is 
harder than putting one on. It is more painful 
and can be dangerous if done incorrectly. 

Liberty, whose process is exclusive — and ef- 
fective — finds customers from all over the coun- 
try crowding into his Scollay Square Salon. Some 
of them only want retouching; Liberty estimates 
he has tattooed at least 2,000 panties and 3,500 
brassieres in the past year. 

But many want them off entirely. As Liberty 
says: ‘““You got ‘Masie’ on your chest and ‘to 
Lucy with love’ on your arm. It don’t work so 





good when you go swimming with Mary.” 
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How Much Do The F 
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Ler me have five minutes of your time, if you will. 

I want to talk about the civilian who is the man or woma 
“back home’ in the heart and mind of each and every Coa 
Guardsman. That man or that woman may be father or mothe 
sister or brother, wife or sweetheart, —- or any one of sever 
other relationships. In the heart and mind of every Coast Guard 
man is one special person whose name and face spring to mi 
when the words “‘back home’’ are spoken. 

That special person (or persons) “back home’’ is importar 
to the man in uniform. That person represents ties that canné¢ 
be severed though hundreds of miles separate the home firesi¢ 
from the rolling decks of Coast Guard Cutters. 

Have you ever considered just how little the folks back honj# 
know about you and your outfit? Have you ever considered hojy 
meager is the information about the Coast Guard that reach/)j 
them? Have you ever given thought to the fact that the Coait) 
Guard is the smallest branch of the Armed Forces and, as sucif} 
receives extremely little notice in the public press? rT 

It isn’t sufficient that you know the duties of the Coast Guard) 
It isn’t sufficient that you are aware of the varied and spectacul. 
duties performed by Coast Guard ships, planes and personnel. 
isn’t sufficient that you and your shipmates know the importa 
facts about the Coast Guard and its work. No, indeed, that’s n 
sufficient! The folks back home must be informed of all thoj}] 
things! You must inform them — and keep them regularly is 
formed — of all the facts pertaining to the duties and function} } 
of the Coast Guard. Only when you recognize the importance ¢ 
accepting this task will the folks at home come to have a true ur 
derstanding of your outfit. 

Pause a moment and recall just how ignorant you were of tl 
Coast Guard before you enlisted. You'll be shocked as you r 
member your own misconceptions and misunderstandings. Wel 
those same misconceptions and misunderstandings exist today 1 
the minds of your good folks back home. Do you want tho 
folks to continue to be confused about your outfit? Certainly no} 

There are many reasons why every Coast Guardsman shoulf 
endeavor to keep the folks ‘‘back home’ informed about the Coa | 
Guard. I have stressed here the personal and intimate reasons b” 
there are other reasons, impersonal but extremely important one 
The folks ‘‘back home”’ are the civilian taxpayers from whom con 
the expressions of opinion that shape the policies of the nation 
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olks At Home Know About Your Outfit? 





The very fate of the Coast Guard lies in the hands of the civilian 
taxpayers. These are the private citizens who let their duly-elected 
Senators and Representatives know what they want insofar as 
departments of the Government are concerned! Regrettably, too, 
many of the good folks ‘back home” have not been made aware 
of the important peacetime work of the Coast Guard. Regrettably, 
the folks ‘‘back home’’ have not been prompted to express their 
interest in the Coast Guard. 

Where lies the fault? The fault lies close at hand; it lies at the 
feet of every individual Coast Guardsman who has failed to look 
upon himself as a private and unofficial spokesman for the Coast 
Guard! 

What then can the individual Coast Guardsman do? He can 
do a great deal. That's why your Editor has asked for five min- 
utes of your time. 

We realize that it is entirely impossible for each Coast Guards- 
man to prepare lengthy, accurate and interesting data for distribu- 
tion to the good folks ‘‘back home.”’ The individual has neither 
the time, the information nor the opportunity. However, there 
is a simple solution to this problem -—— and we ask your serious 
consideration of this solution. 

For the sum of one dollar it is possible for every Coast Guards- 
man to send photographs, stories, anecdotes and a full description 
of Coast Guard activities to the folks ‘‘back home’’ for a period 
of six months! Yes, each month for six months the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE can be sent directly into the hands of civilians. 
in return for the small payment of one dollar! There positively 
are no extra charges, no payment for postage, no payment for 
wrapping and handling! 

All that is necessary for every Coast Guardsman to do is to for- 
ward the small sum of one dollar to this MAGAZINE, along with 
the name and address of the person to whom the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE should be delivered each month for six months! 

It’s as simple as that! You can become an ambassador in behalf 
of your outfit by the simple means of sending a single dollar to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, Annapolis, Md. 

In this year of 1952, your MAGAZINE is celebrating twenty-five 
years of service to the Coast Guard. For a full quarter-century 
your MAGAZINE has been narrating the glory of the achievements 
of the United States Coast Guard and, as we pause momentarily 
to look back upon that quarter of a century, we have only one 
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regret. We regret that this monthly 
story of Coast Guard achievements 
has not been brought to the eyes and 
minds of a vaster group of civilians 
than has been the case. 


Thus, we can look back upon 
twenty-five years of service with 
both satisfaction and regret; satise 
faction that the officers and enlisted 
men of the Coast Guard have takett 
this MAGAZINE so warmly to theif 
hearts; regret that those same mefl 
have not seized the opportunity to 
place this publication in the handg 
of civilians who need to be informed 
of the merits of our outfit, the U. S} 
Coast Guard! ; 


In the weeks that lie ahead, yout 
I'd'tor hopes to see every Coast 
Guardsman becoming an ambassas 
dor of good will by the simple pros 
cess of authorizing delivery of a copy 
of this MAGAZINE to many thous 
sands of civilians. It can be accoms 
plished by the expenditure of the 
small fee of one dollar! 


What do you say? Is it worth 
one single dollar to let the folks 
‘back home’’ know all about your 
outfit? If you agree with us, send 
that dollar today to U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE, Annapolis, Md. 


on olaeves 


Leten Lloyl 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—When a man is being discharged at a unit 
where he has been on duty for a period of less than 
one month, should the commanding officer of that 
unit assign marks for that brief period? 


A.—When a person has been attached to a unit less 
than one month, marks other than conduct need not 
be assigned, but may be given if deemed desirable. 
(Paragraph 5(a) of Personnel Circular No. 101-44.) 

‘, =, ow 

Q.—Am I likely to be given opportunity to take 
another examination aimed at qualifying for entrance 
t® the Officer Candidate School? I took the exam last 
Qctober but was notified that I had failed to get a 
high enough score on the test. I have learned a great 
deal since last October and would like to learn if there 
will be any opportunity for me to take a new exam- 
iMation. 


A.—lIt is not the general policy of Headquarters to 
permit re-tests to qualify for the Officer Candidate 
School. Experience has shown that test scores on the 
different forms of the qualifying test vary only slightly, 
afid as a consequence re-tests are authorized only if the 


score received on the original test is within very close 
range of a qualifying score. 

You have been advised by letter that the score which 
you attained on the Officer Qualification Test was not 
sufficiently high to fall within the range that would 
warrant consideration for a re-test. Furthermore, the 
program is now being operated on a very limited basis 
with the result that an even higher degree of selectivity 
is now being exercised by the Selection Board. 

ee ee 

Q.—I was advanced to the rating of Steward Third 
Class on 28 July, 1929, and to Chief Steward on 1 
June, 1944, and all uniform clothing was procured at 
my own expense, and no initial allowance was received. 
On 1 July, 1946, I was reduced to the rating of Stew- 
ard First Class in accordance with the provisions of 
Commandant’s Circular 14-46. On 16 January, 1952, 
I was advanced to the rating of Steward Chief (Pro- 
visional) and to date I have received no Initial Allow- 
ance. 

Inasmuch as I have never received any Initial Allow- 
ance for clothing previously, am I entitled to receive 
the $200.00 for advancement to chief on 16 January, 
1952? 

A.—Cases in this category are in an unsettled status. 
Accordingly, individuals concerned should be advised 
to submit claims to General Accounting Office, via 
Headquarters. 

o*” * * 


Q.—When a man is honorably discharged from the 
Armed Forces ts he subject to military jurisdiction for 
a period of twenty-four hours, regardless of whether 
or not he intends to re-enlist? 

A.—No. In all probability the confusion arises 
from the phraseology of Article 2, UCMJ, which 
provides in part as follows: 

(1) All persons belonging to a regular 
component of the Armed Forces, including those 
awaiting discharge after expiration of their terms 
of enlistment... .” 





LIEUT. ARCHIBALD HOW is on duty in New 





York where he is attached to the office of 

the Captain of the Port. He has previously 

served on the Cutter Sroris and the Tender 

FiresusH. Lieut How holds the expert rifle 
and expert pistol medals. 
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ON DUTY AT the Port Security Unit, Pier 9, 
New York, is Lieutenant Robert A. Lee. 
Lieutenant Lee formerly servd aboard the 
Duane, Owasco and the MATAcorDA. He 
graduated from the Academy in 1946. 


A COMMISSIONED OFFICER who rose from 
the lowest enlisted ranks is Lieutenant Com- 
mander Herbert Krause, currently on duty 
with the Ellis Island Port Security Unit, N. Y. 
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Under this Article an enlisted men in the regular Coast 
Guard whose enlistment expires on Saturday midnight 
will still be amenable to military discipline until he 
is administratively given his discharge by the Coast 
Guard. The discharge is the final severance from his 
enlistment contract and after receiving such discharge 
he is no longer amenable to military discipline under 
the UCMJ. 
* * 1x 

Q.—I have been in the Coast Guard since 1925 and 
would like to learn if my record at Headquarters will 
entitle me to ten per cent additional retired pay (be- 
cause of good conduct) when my retirement ts author- 
ized—J.F.B. 

A.—Your marks in conduct received for the period 
from 1 October, 1925, date of original enlistment, to 
5 October, 1951, date of last re-enlistment, have been 
computed and your average mark in conduct for that 
period is 3.98. A final average mark of 3.9 in conduct 
is necessary to entitle a person to the 10% additional 
retired pay. 

* eS ie 

Q.—Did the Cutter SPENCER receive a Presidential 
Unit Citation for its World War II service? Did indt- 
viduals who served aboard the SPENCER from 7 De- 
cember, 1941, to 15 August, 1945, receive any medals 
or awards? I served aboard the SPENCER from Febru- 
ary, 1940, to August, 1945. 

A.—The Coast Guard Cutter SPENCER was not 
awarded the Presidential Unit Citation. Individuals 
who wish to obtain their medals or information rela- 
tive to them should address their request to the Com- 


mandant (PS), U. S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, 


D. C. Information if given on vessels for specific 
periods would be misleading to readers who also served 
on the same vessel but for different periods. 


Q.—What is our standing on the eligibility list for 
future promotion to C.P.O.? 
A.—On the date the above question was received, 
your standing was as follows: 
CLANTON, Perry, SK1 is Number 34. 
EASTHAM, Archer, SK1, is Number 4. 
BAUMANN, Ralph, SK1, is Number 1. 
PICOTT, Roy, BML1, is in Group 9 to 15. 
JENKINS, Emmett, RM1, is Number 5. 
ASHLEY, Robert, BML1, is Number 29. 
HIBBERT, Harry, BMLI, is in Group 20 to 21. 
ALLISON, Clarence, BML1, is in Group 22 to 23. 
LEwis, Gene, RM1, is Number 6. 
TRUPP, Harold. (Your advancement to SKC has 
been authorized. ) 
McNAUGHTON, Donald. (Your advancement to 
ENC has been authorized. ) 
MoRIN, Paul. (Your advancement to ENC has 
been authorized.) 
WILLIAMS, Wilbert, SKI, is Number 36. 
CARLSON, Vincent, EN1, is Number 13. 
RICKETT, William, EN1, is Number 57. 
SMITH, Charles, EN1, is Number 80. 
LUNA, William, EN1, is Number 65. 
Rupp, Allan, EN1, is Number 64. 
SCOBEE, Earl, EN1, is Number 120. 
MANN, Larose, EN1, is Number 69. 
NEELY, Horace, SK1, is Number 35. 
Noopy, Eugene, SK1, is Number 53. 
ZRENDA, Stephen, MU1, is Number 1. 
BURMEISTER, Donald, SK1, is Number 59. 
WELBORN, L. C., SK1, is Number 56. 
PRUNER, Jack, HM1, is Number 4. 
A number of men who failed to pass the recent CPO 
examinations have been notified by personal letter, 
Their names will not be published. 














COMMANDER E. A. CASCINI recently as- 
sumed new duties in the Merchant Marine 
investigating unit in New York after com- 
pleting a post-graduate indoctrination course 
at the Coast Guard Academy. Commander 
Cascini is widely known as an expert rifle 
and pistol marksman, having competed at 
the National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
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A RECOGNIZED authority on marine his- 
torical data is Lt. Commander William 
Parker, now enrolled in a post-graduate 
course at the Academy. A grad of 


RECENTLY TRANSFERRED to duty at the 
ey was Commander Lynn Parker. 





Dartmouth College, Commander Parker re- 
ceived his master’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity prior to entering the Coast Guard. 
He has recently been stationed in New York, 
in the Search and Rescue Control Center. 


der Parker will do duty as an 

cen in the Merchant Marine Officers’ 

Indoctrination School at the Academy. He 

had been on duty in New York as a hull 

inspector in the Merchant Marine Inspec- 
tion Division. 
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Q.—lIs it possible for a non-rated man to be pro- 
moted to EM3(Tel) without attending school? 


A.—Completion of Resident School for EMT is 
required prior to advancement to EMT3. Attention 
is invited to Personnel circular No. 44-50. 

* a >” 


Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding an ex- 
amination for promotion to Chief Aviation Structural 
Mechanic? 


A.—An examination for AMC will be held during 
the first week of October, 1952. See Personnel Cir- 
cular No. 19-52. 


* * * 


Q.—I took the examination for Chief Engineman 
last October and would like to learn what my stand- 
ing on the eligibility list ts as a result of that examina- 
tion.—A.E.S. 


A.—You are now Number 93 on the eligibility list 
for advancement to ENC. 


7 * * 


Q.—Kindly inform us as to our standing on the 
eligibility list for future advancement to C.P.O. 


A.—On the date the above question was received, 
the standing of the several men was as listed herewith: 
James Ashley, EN1, is Number 129. 
Eldridge Miller, EN1, is Number 21. 
Alton Berg, BMLI, is in Group 9 to 15. 
Kenneth Hays, EN1, is Number 2. 


Voil Gentry, RM1, is Number 1. 
Michael Luna, RM1, is Number 4. 
Edward Hellen, DC1, is Number 9. 
R. V. S. failed to attain a passing grade on the 
examination and therefore is not on the eligibility list. 
J. F. J. and A. M. L. will be informed of their 
standing when their examinations have been received 
at Headquarters. 


* * * 


Q.—How many first-class aviation metalsmiths are 
now on the waiting list for Chief? 
A.—There is no waiting list for AMC. 
a. 
Q.—I took the DCC examination last October but 


failed to pass. Will there be another examination in 
the near future? 


A.—It is not anticipated that an examination for 
DCC will be held in the near future as there are ap- 
proximately 16 names on the present eligibility list. 


* * * 


Q.—What progress is being made on the Memorial 
Chapel at New London? 


A.—The Coast Guard Memorial Chapel located at 
the Academy, New London, Conn., was completed 
late in May and the Dedication Ceremonies are sched- 
uled to take place on the morning of June 6, the same 
day as the annual Graduation Exercises. 


NEW ADDITION TO THE COAST GUARD FLEET is the former Navy Destroyer Escort RicHey which was recently taken out of mothballs 
and assigned to the Coast Guard. The ship will continue to be known as the Ricney. Her commanding officer is 
Lieutenant Commander S. G. Carkeek. 
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Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding an ex- 
amination in the near future for advancement to QMC? 


A.—It is not anticipated that an examination for 
QMC will be held within the next two years. There 
are approximately 46 names on the present eligibility 


list for QMC, 


Q.—lIn recent months several of us seamen have been 
transferred to the Civil Engineering Section of the Ninth 
District to serve as draftsmen. Is Headquarters likely 
to authorize a special petty officer rating for men per- 
forming the work of draftsmen? 


A.—There is no rating in the Coast Guard which 
corresponds to the duties which these men will be re- 
quired to perform; therefore, they are encouraged to 
prepare for a general duty rating. A rating of quarter- 
master is recommended inasmuch as the general duties 
of this rating most nearly correspond to the duties of 
their assignment. For this purpose they should be en- 
rolled in the appropriate Institute course. In the event 
they become qualified by examination for advancement, 
consideration will be given to waiver of certain of the 
practical factors of the general rating which they select. 
Such a waiver will be considered on the basis of their 
having sufficient background to enable them to qualify 
readily in the practical factors upon assignment to 
general duty. 


Q.—Is it possible for anyone to give an unofficial 
estimate of the perecntage of Coast Guardsmen who 
formerly served in the Navy? 


A.—The information requested above is not avail- 
able. 


* * * 


Q.—What is our standing on the eligibility list for 
retirement under provisions of the Enlisted Retirement 
Law? 


A.—Your standing on the date the above question 
was received is as follows: 
Service as of 


31 March, 1952 


Approximate 


Name standing on 


Yrs. Mos. Days list 
Morris Cousins, MMC 24- 4-21 178 
- 3 124 
-13 259 


Robert Maedler, ENC(L) 24- 8 
Howard Wilson, ENC (L) 9 
Charles Harper, MM1 0-29 223 
Benedict Mess, BMC (1) - 9-23 96 
Francis McShane, BMC 8- 3 123 
Homer Canter, ALC 3- 2 201 
Avery Brace, ALC 7-21 275 
John Sapp, ENC 5-11 404 
* 


Q.—I presently hold the rating of YN2, and hate 
completed most of a course in simplified shorthand 
from Speedwriting, Inc., 55 W. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Upon completion of this course, I should 
be able to take dictation at approximately 120 words 
per minute. 


ANOTHER NEW UNIT TO BOLSTER the Coast Guard fleet is the USCGC RAmspen, a former Destroyer Escort that was recently recom- 


missioned at the U. S. Naval Station, Green Cove Springs, Florida. 


Other destroyer escorts scheduled to join the Coast Guard are the 


Vance, DuRANT, LANSING and CHAMBERS. 
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I note that in the personnel manual, it says that for 
advancement to YN1, “‘any standard method of short- 
hand may be used with which a speed of 120 words 
per minute can be obtained.’’ However, I have been 
told that Speedwriting ts not a standard method of 
shorthand, and will not be acceptable by the Com- 
mandant for purposes of advancement. Will you please 
advise me in this matter? 

A.—Speedwriting or any other system by which a 
speed in excess of 120 words per minute may be at- 
tained is acceptable for advancement in the Coast Guard. 

* * * 

Q.—About one year ago I took an examination for 
advancement to BMC but I have not heard whether or 
not I passed that examination and was placed on an 
eligibility list. I would like to learn if | passed that 
examination.—H.M. 

A.—You failed the examination for BMC. 

’ * + 

Q.—I took the examination for prospective advance- 
ment to SKC on 30 and 31 October, 1951, but have 
not been informed of the results. Can you tell me how 
I made out on that examination? 

A.—You are Number 34 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to SKC. 

* + * 

Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding an ex- 
amination for advancement from RM1 to RMC in the 
fear future? 

A.—Headquarters does not contemplate holding ex- 
aminations for RMC in the near future. There are 21 


flames on the present eligibility list for RMC and HQ 
will not hold an examination until this list is exhausted. 
* a * 


Q.—We who are stationed overseas and will rotate 
to the States in the latter part of the year would like 
to know which style of blue dress trousers will be 
worn, the thirteen-button trouser or the trouser with 
the zipper fly-front? 

A.—Both styles are regulation for wear. The thir- 
teen-button trousers are being replaced by zipper fly- 
front trousers as stocks of the former are exhausted. 

* * * 

Q.—I am very interested in obtaining assignment 
to the Coast Guard Intelligence School in Washington. 
I can read, write and speak Hungarian. Please inform 
me as to the qualifications for enrollment in the Intel- 
ligence School. 

A.—The Coast Guard Intelligence Investigators are 
trained in the Treasury Law Enforcement School. The 
requirements are that the candidate must be a petty 
officer, preferably first class, and must be recommended 
by his Commanding Officer and District Commander 
to the Commandant as a man who is trustworthy and 
whose integrity and adaptability is such that he is 
recommended for assignment to Intelligence School. 
There are very few billets in this type of work and 
there are no vacancies at this time. 

* * 

Q.—Lately I have observed quite a few olive drab 
or green seabags. Are these authorized for use by per- 
sonnel and has the conventional white seabag been dis- 
continued? 
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CORRECTION 


In reply to a question, the following answer appeared 
in our May edition: 
A.—Plastic raincoats do not conform to Navy or 
Coast Guard Uniform Regulations. The official rain- 
coat which is optional at present and will become 
mandatory after 1 July, 1952, is khaki colored, belted, 
double-breasted style, and made of a combination 
rayon-nylon material. 
The foregoing answer is incorrect in part. The khaki 
raincoat will not be mandatory after 1 July; it is strictly 
an optional item of officer’s uniform. 











A.—The Naval Clothing Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on several occasions has issued to the Receiving Center, 
Cape May, N. J., olive drab or green seabags when 
stocks of the conventional white seabags have been 
depleated. Either type of seabag is authorized for issue 
and the white seabag has not been discontinued. 

+ * * 

Q.—What ts the date for the entrance of the next 
class to the Cooks’ and Bakers’ School at Groton? 

A.—The dates for the entrance to the Cooks’ and 
Bakers’ School at Groton are May 26, 1952, and June 
23, 1952, 

* * * 

Q.—On what date will I be discharged from the 
Coast Guard? I understand that all enlistments that 
expire after 1 July have been extended for an additional 
nine months. My enlistment was extended on 16 Jan- 
uary, 1952, for one year after my regular enlistment 
was up, but starting 1 April men who had served six 
months of their extension were eligible for discharge. 
My six-month period will expire 16 July. Will I be 
discharged on that date? 

A.—You will be eligible for discharge on 18 July, 
1952, provided you enlist in the Coast Guard Reserve. 
* * * 

Q.—What ts our standing on the list for future re- 
tirement? 

A.—Wilbur Folwell, BMLC, will be retired effec- 
tive 31 May. James F. Jones, BMC, is Number 60 
on the list. Harry Martin, MMC, is Number 149. 
Alton Berg, BML1, is Number 219. 

* * * 

Q.—Is it posstble at this late date to check the log 
of the Cutter SEBAGO, now decommissioned, to see if 
there is a record of that vessel taking a fifty-two degree 
roll during January or February, 1949, while on 
Weather Station Charlie? 

A.—The Ship’s Log of the SEBAGO (WPG-42 for 
the months of January, February, 1949, has been 
checked and no entry therein indicated that the SEBAGO 
rolled fifty-two (52°) during this two-month period. 
However, on 1 January, 1949, the SEBAGO was on 
“Weather Station CHARLIE” (52°45’N-35°3’/W) 
and during the mid to 0400 watch the vessel was logged 
as being ‘‘hove to’’ in gale winds and drifting, in grid 
Q.U. At 0355 the TBA-9 radio antenna carried away. 
During the period 0100 to 1200 winds were WNW 
to NNW with a force of 11 and 12. Sea conditions 
were 8 and 9. 
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Q.—I would like to learn it my service record at 
Headquarters will entitle me to the customary ten per 
cent additional pay for good conduct upon retirement. 
I served 22 months in the Navy, 12 years in the Light- 
house Service and have been in the Coast Guard for 11 
years. My question is prompted by the fact that I had 
some trouble in the Lighthouse Service and lost one 
month’s pay. I'd like to know if this trouble will re- 
sult in loss of the ten per cent good conduct pay when 
I eventually retire. 

A.—Your entitlement to the additional ten per cent 
retired pay for good conduct will be based entirely on 
your enlisted service in the Coast Guard. 

+o ® 

Q.—In event that a Coast Guard officer is trans- 

ferred to Bermuda for assignment to duty (permanent 


change of station), what are his chances of obtaining 
housing for his dependents through Naval Housing 
facilities, if such facilities exist. 


A.—The following information was obtained from 
a U. S. Navy pamphlet on living conditions in Ber- 
muda: 


HOUSING. A very limited number of public 
quarters are available and the cost of civilian hous- 
ing in this area is almost prohibitive, ranging from 
$80 to $170 per month which is too great a finan- 
cial burden for enlisted personnel in general. Util- 
ities will cost from $14 to $22 per month mini- 
mum. Dependents may not enter the area unless 
adequate housing is first obtained. 





Naval Institute Conducting Essay Contest For Enlisted Men 


Thr U. S. CoAsT GUARD MAGAZINE takes real 
pleasure in inviting the attention of all enlisted men 
to a prize essay contest now being conducted by the 
U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., On many occa- 
sions this MAGAZINE has contemplated the idea of con- 
ducting an essay contest, the object being to stimulate 
interest among talented enlisted personnel who have 
literary leanings. However, after due deliberation, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that the interests of our 
enlisted men would be best served by lending support 
to the essay contest being conducted by the Naval 
Institute and which covers the three associated nautical 
services, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


All Coast Guard enlisted men are eligible to partici- 
pate in the Naval Institute’s contest. Membership in 
the Institute is not a prerequisite, nor even a considera- 
tion. 


This contest is open to any enlisted man or woman 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard on active 
duty. A prize of not less than $300 and of not more 
than $700, a gold medal, and a life membership in 
the Institute will be awarded for the best essay sub- 
mitted on any subject pertaining to the naval profes- 
sion, should the Board of Control consider the essay 
to be of sufficient merit. Should the prize be awarded 
to a previous winner of either the Naval Institute’s 
General Prize Essay Contest or the Enlisted Prize 
Essay Contest, a gold clasp suitably engraved will be 
given in lieu of the medal, and the commuted value 
of the life membership in lieu of the life membership. 


Irrespective of the award of the ‘‘Prize,’’ one or 
more essays may receive “Honorable Mention’’ if of 
sufficient merit to justify the award. Essays awarded 
“Honorable Mention”’ shall receive such compensation 
as may be adjudged by the Board of Control, but not 
including a life membership. 
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In the event that no essay is adjudged of sufficient 
merit to receive the “Prize’’ or an “Honorable Meg 
tion,”’ the best essay submitted may receive a ‘‘Special 
Award”’ in lieu thereof. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 
(1) Essays should not exceed 8,000 words. 

(2) Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treae 
urer on or before August 1, 1952. 

(3) The name of the competitor shall not appear on 
the essay, and each essay must have a motto im 
addition to the title. This motto shall appear 
(a) on the title page of the essay, (b) on the 
outside of a sealed envelope containing identifica- 
tion of the competitor, (c) above the name and 
address of the competitor inside the envelope cons 
taining this identification. This envelope will 
not be opened until the Board has made the 
awards. Essays and identifying envelope must be 
mailed in a large sealed envelope marked ‘‘Enlisted 
Prize Essay Contest.” 

The awards will be made by the Board of Con- 
trol, voting by ballot and without knowledge of 
the names of the competitors. 

The awards will be made known and presented 
to the successful competitors as soon as practicable 
after the September meeting of the Board. 

All essays must be typewritten, double spaced, on 
paper approximately 814” x 11”, and must be 
submitted in triplicate, each copy complete in 
itself. 

Essays awarded the ‘‘Prize,’” ‘Honorable Men- 
tion,” or “Special Award”’ are for publication in 
the Naval Institute Proceedings. Essays not 
awarded a prize may be published at the discre- 
tion of the Board of Control, and the writers of 
such essays shall be compensated at the rate estab- 
lished for articles not submitted in competition. 
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Poland, a rice farmer in China, a shopkeeper in Eastern 
Germany, or an oil-field worker in Rumania. All of 
these people know something about such a life. But 
the real expert on the subject —- the person who has 
had more than 30 years of experience now — is the 
common man in Soviet Russia. 

Of course, Ivan Petrov — our Russian ‘John 
Doe’’ — knows better than to answer a lot of pointed 
questions from a foreigner about his living conditions. 
Fact No. 1 in Ivan’s life is that he is in a police state. 
Secret police are all around him. Ivan knows very 
well that a friendly talk with a person from beyond 
the Iron Curtain can be regarded as a ‘‘crime against 
the state.’’ Under Soviet justice, if Ivan is arrested for 
an offense like burglary, rape, or murder, he has at least 
a chance to defend himself in court. But if he is picked 
up for a crime against the state his fate is entirely in 
the hands of his accusers. He has no defense. Chances 
are that he'd land in a Siberian work camp. 

So Ivan won't talk, ordinarily. We have to piece 
together his story. We study the accounts of those of 
his fellows who have fled, the observations of visitors, 


OMMUNISM 


HOW IT WORKS 


WHAT IT IS AND 


(Continued from last month) 


7. NEED FOR WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITY. 
When Communists shout ‘Workers of the world, 
arise,’’ they mean all workers, everywhere. When they 
talk about the evils of capitalism they mean capitalism 
im all countries. For them, it is truly all or nothing 
at all. Even though they are utterly convinced that 
capitalism is doomed, they believe that it will fight to 
the death, and they are sure that capitalistic countries 
will gang up on Communism wherever it stands alone. 
One-country Communism, in their view, won't stand 
a chance until it gets real help from the outside. That 
is why Soviet Russia does all it can to help spread 
communism around the world, and why the commu- 
nists in all the other countries work night and day to 
further Soviet interests. Stalin has said that capitalism 
and communism can live peacefully side by side. But 
he has also said, in one of the most widely circulated 
of all communist documents, that the victory of com- 
munism is not complete as long as Russia is surrounded 
by capitalists. The latter statement is the one that 
students of communism take seriously, because it jibes 
with the words and actions of other communists. 

LIFE UNDER COMMUNISM 

Having outlined seven basic principles of commu- 
nism, let’s see how it actually works out. ‘‘How is 
actual everyday life under communism?’’ We might 
ask a wheat-grower in Czechoslovakia, a sailor in 
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the reports of students of Soviet statistics and state- 
ments. And when we add these up, we have a picture 
that is fairly complete. 

Our typical Ivan Petrov is a machinist in a ball- 
bearing factory on the outskirts of Moscow. He had 
several years in at this plant when the army called him 
in 1938, and he went back to work there after he was 
discharged in 1946. He earns about 900 rubles a 
month (the national average is 500 to 600 rubles a 
month). 

It is difficult to compare the real worth of Ivan’s 
rubles with the wages of an American worker. Soviet 
currency is not interchangeable with dollars. But 
Ivan's pay in any language is ‘‘poor.’’ An American 
writer friendly to the Soviet Union estimated in 1941 
that the average Russian industrial worker’s weekly 
salary would buy goods amounting to about $10 in 
American values. That was during the war — and 
Ivan can tell an American plenty about postwar infla- 
tion. Prices in Russia in January 1948 were 30 times 
what they were in 1928; and in March 1950 they 
were still 20 times the 1928 average. 

The way it is now, Ivan must put in nearly a 
month's work for one wool suit and about 60 hours 
for a pair of shoes. To pay for a pound of beef steak 
takes three hours of his work, and it takes a full hour’s 
work to pay for a pack of cigarettes. It is no balm 
to Ivan to note that it is harder to spend your money 
in Russia, where there is only one retail store for every 
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six in the United States. Ivan and his wife waste a 
good part of their time tapping the floor in store queues. 

Ivan works eight hours a day and 48 hours a week, 
the country’s standard work week. Sunday is his day 
off. Like three out of four industrial workers in Rus- 
sia, he is on a piece-work scale, that is, he gets paid for 
exactly what he turns out. His wife works five hours 
a day in the janitorial crew at a branch post office sta- 
tion and adds 200 rubles a month to the family’s in- 
come. This situation is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion among all workers in Russia. The wife adds to 
the husband's income by working either full or part- 
time. 

Work is the password in Soviet Russia today. In- 
deed, it is written for all to read in the Soviet Con- 
stitution, that ‘“‘He who does not work shal not eat.” 
For Russians there is nothing .ew in this. Ivan 
Petrov’s father had to work from sunup to sundown 
under the Czarist regime, and his grandfather’s life 
was hardly better than that of a slave. The point is: 
communism has not made things any easier for the 
worker — but infinitely worse. 

In housing, for example, Ivan is no better off than 
his ancestors. Russia went pell-mell for industrializa- 
tion in the 1930's. It went more slowly for new hous- 
ing for the hundreds of thousands of workers like Ivan 
who flocked into the cities near the jobs. The war’s 
destruction hurt badly, too. Today Ivan, his wife, 


and their two young children live in one room on the 
third floor of a walk-up ‘“‘apartment’’ building. They 
share the kitchen and bathroom with three other fami- 
lies. Ivan spends less than five per cent of his income 


on housing, but he is not happy about what he gets. 
He'd spend more, but better housing just isn’t avail- 
able. 

The housing situation is used as a club over Ivan’s 
head on his job. The longer Ivan stays on the job 
the higher he moves up on the housing preference list. 
Factories and other places of employment control most 
of the leases. If Ivan quits his job, or works so poorly 
that he must be fired, he loses his place to live. If he 
stays away from the job without a good reason, he is 
liable to fines which are deducted from his pay. 

Another thing which keeps Ivan’s nose to the same 
grindstone is his “‘work book.”’ Every Soviet worker 
has one of these, and it must be submitted to the em- 
ployer whenever the worker begins a new job. Ivan 
has a brother working as a mechanic at a Machine- 
Tractor Station on a collective farm about 200 miles 
from Moscow. The brother is tired of village life, and 
would like a taste of the big city. Ivan is sure he can 
help him get a job at the ball-bearing plant. But the 
farm manager wants to keep him, and won't give up 
his ‘‘work book.’’ No “work book,’’ no chance for a 
job. No job, no housing. So Ivan’s brother stays 
where he is, like it or not. 

At the factory, Ivan’s meager pay is better than that 
of unskilled workers but far below that of the man- 
agers and engineers. The idea of equal pay for all 
workers was one of the first things to be junked in 
the Russian Communist system. Even for Ivan’s own 
job there is a double scale. If Ivan can qualify as a 
“speed King” in turning out his work, he receives 
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bonuses, special foods, better quarters, vacations at 
Government resorts, and other privileges. 

Medical and dental service is supplied for Ivan by 
his factory. Free medical care is one of the things 
guaranteed to a Soviet citizen by their constitution. 
If Ivan, like many a Soviet citizen, is not happy with 
the treatment he gets at the factory clinic, he will go 
to the clinic doctor for personal after-hour attention, 
for which he must pay out of his own pocket. One 
of the signs of the poor quality of the ‘‘free’’ medical 
care in Russia is that more and more people there are 
finding it necessary to do this. 

Tickets to lectures, concerts, and sports events are 
distributed free or at low cost; but with his drama, 
music or soccer Ivan gets the constant Communist 
message. He is told to erijoy his leisure time — as long 
as he helps strengthen the party and the state in so 
doing. If Ivan has a radio speaker in his room, it is 
connected to a central receiver. He is thus forced to 
listen to programs on a ‘“‘take-it-or-leave-it’’ basis. 
There is a television set he can watch at his union hall, 
and another at his neighborhood cultural center (Mos- 
cow is one of four Russian cities with TV stations); 
But again he pays the penalty; he’s hounded with 
Communist propaganda on the TV screen and all 
around him at the viewing room. And he has to act 
as though he likes it. 


Ivan belongs to a trade union at the ball-bearing 
plant, and his wife is also a union member. They 
must belong in order to receive sickness, injury, and 
pension benefits, for in Russia the whole social-security 
system is run by the unions. But the trade union im 
Russia is a hoax. The state will not permit the union 
to bargain over wages and hours. The union’s main 
job is to prod Ivan into producing more and more for 
the state. It is on the side of the employer rather than 
that of the employee. 

Though no employees are in a position to do so, 
it is possible for the Soviet worker to eke out some 
extra rubles beyond his regular salary. Perhaps Ivan 
makes hand-tooled belts after hours. Leather is a scarce 
commodity in the Soviet Union, but he can get scraps) 
of hides from a brother on a farm. As long as he does” 
all the work himself and is able to get the materials 
he can make and sell belts. A farmer can do the same 
with vegetables, milk, and meat he raises in his spare 
time. But a Soviet worker is forbidden by law to hire 
anyone to work for him, so he has no chance of ex- 
panding his sideline into a business. 

Ivan can use money in the same way as an Ameri- 
can worker — with two exceptions: (1) as already 
mentioned, he cannot hire productive labor with it, 
and (2) he cannot use it to buy goods which he plans 
to resell for a profit. With his above-average salary 
coming from extra work, and his wife to help, Ivan 
may possibly have something extra to put into an 
interest-bearing savings account in a state bank or to 
invest in an interest-bearing Government bond. He 
can also stash it away inside the mattress. 

A “‘rich’’ Russian (a party official, say, or an en- 
gineer or writer) can buy a house with his money if 
there is one for sale, but he cannot buy the land on 
which the house is built because that belongs to the 
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state. He can buy a car, phonograph, horse, or even 
a pig. A Soviet citizen can own private property as 
long as it is not considered productive. And he can 
pass this property on to his heirs when he dies, 

If this sounds anything like our system, remember 
that the all-powerful Soviet state is always in the 
picture. Ivan woke up one day in December 1947, 
for example, to find that the Government was demand- 
ing the 600 rubles he had socked away — to exchange 
for 60 ‘‘new-type”’ rubbles. In almost any other coun- 
try, such a demand would have rocked the Government 
to its foundations. In Russia Ivan and his comrades 
took it without any back talk. Naturally they’re leary 
about saving money now — if they have any to save. 

Ivan was baptized into the Orthodox Church and 
he would like to go to church regularly, but if he has 
ambitions to find favor with the Communist Party 
he dares not do so. And in any event, he is afraid to 
make a show of his faith, so he seldom attends other 
than at Christmas and Easter. He finds the churches 
jammed at these times, for there are a lot of people 
who do the same. He has taught the children their 
prayers, but wonders if they will keep on saying them 
after they get into school and into the Communist 
youth organizations, where religion is frowned upon 
and often mocked. Possibly he knows also that the 
fhurch is under the ministry of religious affairs and 
is a state-controlled activity just as in the case of press 
and radio. 

Ivan will be able to give his children a primary edu- 
€ation at no cost to himself except a small fee for text- 
books. In Russia there is a great drive toward popular 
@éducation. Yet only about one-fourth of all children 
get past the fourth grade. Most of them have to go to 
work early to help support their families. Ivan has 
no choice about schools; it’s the state schools or none. 
In this propagandizing monopoly there is no place 
for a free mind. The Communist Party will see to it 
that Ivan’s children are taught in line with Marxist 
doctrine and that opposing views are kept out. 

Politics just doesn't interest Ivan. It’s hard to blame 
him for not being interested. He gets a chance every 
once in a while to exercise his right to-vote, but there 
is only one list of candidates to vote for —- the Com- 
munist Party List. Since he is not a party member — 
only 6 million of 200 million Russians belong — he 
has actually no say at all in the choice of his ruling 
officials. But if he stays away from the polls on elec- 
tion day, he'll be ruined at the factory. 





The challenge America now faces has no parallel in our 
Nation's history. We know that our very existence as a 
free nation depends on our ability to maintain strong de- 
fenses both at home and in collaboration with our Allies 
abroad. Unless we maintain those defenses, the threat of 
Soviet imperialism will become an increasingly dangerous 
menace to the free world. Our problem is not one which 
can be measured in terms of months or of years, for no one 
can truthfully predict how long we must maintain a strong 
military posture. 


—Secretary of the Army FRANK PACE, JR. 
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On paper, Ivan is well-fixed with civil rights. His 
Soviet Constitution guarantees him the right to work; 
the right to rest and leisure; maintenance in old age 
and sickness; education; equal rights irrespective of 
sex, nationality or race; freedom of religious worship 
and of anti-religious propaganda; and freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly. But here’s the powerful 
“joker” in the Constitution — these rights must be 
exercised ‘‘in conformity with the interests of the 
working people.’ This means that Ivan has freedom 
of speech, press, and assembly only if he wants to speak 
in favor of communism, read the Government-spon- 
sored newspapers (there are no others), and attend 
pro-communist meetings. His freedom of worship 
stops at the walls of the churches; that is, religious 
activities outside the church building are frowned 
upon, and he is constantly subjected to official anti- 
religious propaganda. His ‘‘right’’ to work means that 
he works ‘“‘or else.’’ His social security benefits are 
granted only if he keeps on toeing the Communist 
mark. 

The big shadows across Ivan Petrov’s civil rights is, 
of course, the secret police. Under whatever name: 
OKHRANA, CHEKA, OGPU, KNVD, or MGB (its 
present title), it has been and is the most feared out- 
fit in the Soviet Union. No one except Stalin is safe 
from it. It is a military-type organization, working 
under the ministry of internal affairs (MVD), which 
has the job of eliminating all opposition to commu- 
nism. It can go anywhere, into offices, homes, and 
safes. Its files contain detailed and intimate informa- 
tion on the public and private lives of Russian citizens. 
Through the “grapevine,” Ivan knows who some of 
the MGB police are, but he’s never sure that others 
may not be operating. So to avoid that dreaded knock 
on the door at night, or the tap on the shoulder while 
he’s at work, he’s careful not to say anything or do 
anything that might be interpreted as critical of his 
Communist rulers. Even so, he can’t sleep quietly. 
With the MGB, you're guilty until proved innocent, 
and if the MGB wants a machinist like Ivan for a 
Siberian work camp, it can take him without even 
telling him the reason. 

It wouldn't do any good to ask Ivan Petrov how 
it feels to live under such a system. He couldn't de- 
scribe it to an American. His comrades who have 
escaped from it know that you have to live with it, 
night after night, day after day, to understand what 
it can do to the human personality. 

The most fantastic thing about Ivan’s everyday life 
under communism is this — even with all this terror, 
his Red masters try to convince Ivan in every way 
that he has a better deal than you have in America! 
What a day of awakening could lie ahead for Ivan 
Petrov of Russia! 

COMMUNISM’S PLANS OF WORLD CONQUEST 


Russia's Communists have been saying for more 
than 30 years that they must conquer the world. In 
1951 few people there doubt that they meant it. This 
vast ambition on the part of communism’s leaders is 
built out of both confidence and fear. The confidence 
comes from the cocksure prediction of Communist 
history that capitalism is doomed everywhere. The 
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fear comes from the fact that communism has so far 
taken power only in Russia and other industrially 
backward countries. That’s not the way Marx wrote 
the script. The real Communist overturn was sched- 
uled to start first in the highly industrialized coun- 
tries. In their Communist minds the Russian rulers 
wonder: Is our revolution strong enough to last until 
the genuine revolution begins? 

Communism cannot triumph in a single country 
until it triumphs in the world, Stalin said last year 
(August 1950) as he announced a huge military bud- 
get. Some Soviet citizens had hoped that, with Hitler 
destroyed and no danger of attack on the Soviet Union, 
the Russian army might be trimmed to normal size, 
more freedom permitted, and living standards raised. 
Stalin crushed those notions by saying that the 
U.S.S.R. “must do its utmost to strengthen its state 

. its intelligence organs, and the army.” 

To achieve the goal of world conquest, communism 
is now engaged in global activity at three levels. The 
first level involves direct or indirect military conquest 
and requires the use of the Red army. The Soviet 
Union has directly conquered Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Eastern Poland, and Bassarabia. It has in- 
directly absorbed the countries where its troops have 
marched — “‘free’’ Poland, Eastern Germany, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. In those countries the Red army gave active 
support to the local Communists, helped terrorize and 
liquidate the opposition, and watched in approvai as 
puppet regimes were set up. Then Russia used eco- 
nomic pressure to force the nations into the Soviet 
sphere. In the Far East the Red army gave crucial 
support to the Chinese Communists. It was the same 
Red army which trained the North Korean Commu- 
nists for the attack which began the Korean War. 

The second level involves action by the Communist 
parties of the countries outside the Soviet group. 
France and Italy are the best examples. In each the 
Communist Party is a major party. If it can be further 
strengthened, or if the Government can be weakened, 
there is a good chance of Communist control of the 
nation. Funds and organizers are sent in to build up 
the party. The captive labor movement is forced to 
strike and make impossible demands in order to bring 
national chaos. From the outside, the Soviet-controlled 
nations put whatever pressure they can on the Govern- 
ment to hurry its downfall. 

There is close teamwork between these national 
Communist parties and the Soviet Union. France’s 
Communist leaders Thorez and Duclos spent years of 
training in Moscow, as did Togliatti, the boss of the 
Italian Communists. When Russia is dissatisfied with 
the performance of one of these leaders, it disciplines 
him as brusquely as it does one of her own citizens. 
Sometimes this discipline backfires. Tito, the Krem- 
lin-trained leader of Yugoslavia, split with the Rus- 
sians when they insisted that he run things their way. 
In some countries where the native Communist parties 
have not made any impact in national politics, they 
have served as excellent links in the Soviet spy net- 
work. The transfer of atomic secrets to Russia was 
helped greatly by Communists of Canada, the United 
States, and Great Britain. 
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THIS CHART CONTRASTS the purchasing power of American labog 
with that of the average Russian laborer. Knowing the averag@ 
hourly wage and the price of Russian products, statisticians hav@ 
determined that a Russian would have to work 3,000 hours t¢ 
earn enough to buy a radio, television set and refrigerator — if 
available. In America the same amount of work performed af 
the average wage rate here provides a worker with vastly mor@ 
purchasing power, as illustrated above. 


The third level involves Comintern actions and 
policies throughout the world. The Comintern (now 
Cominform) was the COMmunist Third INTERNa4 
tional, a combination of Communist Party leaders and 
professional revolutionists set up in Moscow in 1919% 
The Comintern zigged and zagged in the interests of 
the Soviet Union until it was ‘dissolved’ by Stalin 
in 1943 in a friendly gesture to his wartime Allies. 

Later evidence showed that the Comintern was dis- 
solved on paper only. It is very much in existence 
today. It works along three main lines — to breed 
rebellion in the underdeveloped areas of the world; 
to cut off the English-speaking nations from the rest 
of the world; and to weaken and divide America and 
Britain in their foreign policies. Comintern (or Com- 
inform) agents are extremely active in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world, in North Africa, the Near 
East, Malaya, Burma, Indochina, the Philippines, In- 
donesia. Insurgents in these areas may be working 
sincerely for freedom, but the Comintern men, long 
trained for the task in special schools, work just as 
effectively to turn their unrest to Communist ends. 


The Comintern has achieved some success in split- 
ting off the English-speaking countries from the Latin- 
American world. Large consular staffs in Cuba and 
Mexico are the key workers in this project. A similar 
job is being attempted in the Atlantic Pact nations in 
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Europe. Comintern influence on British and American 
foreign policies has tried to persuade key persons to 
acquiesce in Soviet foreign aims, and failing in that, 
to drive them into a policy of withdrawal from world 
affairs. 


The thing to remember is that communism has 
powerful weapons to use in all kinds of situations as 
it fights for world domination. The MIG jet speaks 
for Communism in Korea, a screaming member of the 
Chamber of Deputies advances Communist interests 
in nervous France, a sly Comintern man encouraging 
the Huks talks the Communist line in the Philippines. 
It all adds up, and the Kremlin watches the total 
carefully. 


COMMUNISM’S THREAT TO US 


If they have their way, the Communists of the 
world will destroy the United States of America as 
we know it now. This must be done sooner or later, 
they feel. The Communists must storm us from the 
Outside, or tear us apart from within. 


The urgent drive toward this action has a solid 
feason behind it. Two reasons, to be more accurate — 
One phony and one real. Any trained Communist 
€an give it to you pat. The real reason no Communist 
will admit, but every American should shout it to the 
world. 


The Phony Reason. In Communist eyes, the United 
States today is nothing more than the arsenal and 
fortress of a doomed and dying capitalism. It is the 
@ne real power left among the empty shells of the 
Capitalistic nations. It represents an obsolete civili- 
Zation in which fewer and fewer capitalists feed on 
the misery of more and more workers. Before a new 
civilization can be built, there must be a final bloody 
conflict between the capitalists, who have the technical 
know-how, and the workers, who have the force of 
great numbers. In this fight the United States will 
represent the capitalists and the Communists, led by 
the Soviet Union, will represent the workers. The 
Communists think they will win, just as surely as the 
future always wins over the past. - 


That's right out of the Communist book, remember. 
That's what the Chinese Communist prisoners parrot 
to our men in Korea. 

The Real Reason. But if this reason is phony what 
is the real reason. 


It is simply this — communism’s lie is known to us. 
Communists feet that they must destroy us because we 
are a living proof that Communism is a fraud. We 
are each day showing how false the Communist pat- 
tern of history is. We are demonstrating to the world 
that a system which by Communist tests should be 
rotten and dying has ever new and abundant life! 


Does history move the way Marx says it must? The 
whole onward sweep of communism depends desper- 
ately on a ‘Yes’ to that question. But America — all 
those things that we have and are — stands as a crush- 
ing ““No.’’ Communism will crumble in the face of 
that answer. Its only chance is to smother it before 
men know. 
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Communists preach to the world that the condition 
of the great mass of the workers must become worse 
and worse under capitalism. Greedy capitalists, they 
say, must abuse and exploit the defenseless workers. 
But look at America. We are a capitalist nation. 
Abuses we have, yes, but they are being corrected, and 
the whole world can see that our system produces a 
better and better standard of living for more and more 
people. The whole world can see that this is not ac- 
cording to Marx. 


Communists tell the world that wealth and power 
must become concentrated in the hands of fewer and 
fewer people under capitalism, and that the workers 
will have less and less control over their jobs as they 
grow more numerous. But the lesson of America gives 
the lie to that. Today we have more owners of in- 
dustry than ever before. Today our trade unions, the 
organizations representing the workers, are more pow- 
erful than ever. Something has gone askew in Com- 
munist theory. 


Communists tell the world that the Government of 
a non-Communist nation becomes more and more the 
tool of the capitalist ‘‘class,’’ and oppresses all others. 
That's cockeyed, says America. We prove to the world 
that a representative and democratic Government can 
protect the interest of all the people, under free enter- 
prise, through such things as social security measures, 
income taxes, minimum wage laws, and general welfare 
legislation. This evolution confounds the Commu- 
nist prediction of revolution. 


Communists tell the world that ‘‘freedoms’’ and 
“rights’’ mean nothing in a capitalistic world. But 
we speak to the hearts of men everywhere when we 
show that human rights do mean something to human 
beings. America demonstrates that the idea of God 
and the dignity of the individual human being are the 
cornerstones of meaningful living, and that the rights 
and freedoms which flow from these ideas do matter. 


All along the line, we refuse to fall into the pattern 
of the doomed, rotten civilization that communism 
has predicted and cut out for us. We are free men. 
We make our own history. We make it not around 
man’s belly, but around his unquenchable spirit. We 
see man as he is, and have faith in him. 


It all boils down to this. A lie cannot last against 
the truth. The Communist lie about man and his 
destiny cannot stand before the truth of the free way 
of life. It cannot live in the same world with it. 





ISCIPLINE today cannot be founded on the ancient 

shibboleth of ‘‘Theirs not to reason why, theirs but 
to do and die.’’ American servicemen particularly must 
know the reason why and must be convinced of the im- 
portance of their individual tasks in the operation of a 
unit. Hence the importance of the individual is paramount, 
and respect for the rights of the individual is the keynote 
of American leadership. 


General J. Lawton Collins 
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IN REVIEW: 


Ship Losses In World War II 


Fifth In A Series Of Articles Describing The Loss Of Coast Guard Vessels 





USS LEOPOLD (DE-319) 


Ox THE 9th of March, 1944, the Coast Guard- 
manned USS LEOPOLD (DE-319), with other Coast 
Guard-manned destroyer escorts was escorting a con- 
voy in the North Atlantic, 400 miles south of Iceland 
when she made contact with a Nazi submarine just 
after dusk. The LEOPOLD attacked at once. General 
Quarters was sounded, a flare released, and gun crews 
strained to ‘‘fire on sight.’” The U-boat was almost 
submerged when spotted and the gun crews had to 
work blind. 

“We hadn't fired more than a few rounds,’’ said 
Cleveland Parker, Chief Commissary Steward, the 
highest ranking man rescued, ““when another sub lying 
in wait off our port quarters threw a torpedo at us.” 

Troy S. Gowers, Seaman 1 /c, was at his gun station 
when the torpedo struck. ‘‘When the fish exploded,”’ 
he reported, “I was blown right out of my shoes and 
into a life net a dozen feet away. I crawled back to 
my station and, since the electric power was now off, 
tried to work the gun manually, but she was jammed. 
Then came the order to abandon ship. I helped release 
a life raft on the starboard side and jumped into the 
water. The water was almost freezing and the wind 
felt even colder. When I pulled myself aboard the 
raft there were 18 or 19 of us. When we were finally 
picked up, there were only three or four.” 

A storm was blowing and the waves started to 
break over the small raft. Gowers and Joseph M. 
Hanysz, seaman 1/c, crawled around, trying to keep 
the men awake, so that they would not freeze or be 
washed overboard. “But those who were freezing 
knew it,’’ Gowers said. ‘‘One boy said, ‘I’m dying, — 
I can’t hold on any longer,’ and in a minute he was 
gone.”’ Finally the Coast Guardsmen left on the raft 
saw a ship, another of their DE’s — the Joyce, — 
which had dropped behind for rescue work. The JOYCE 
saw them but couldn't stop to pick them up at that 
moment because a U-boat was firing torpedoes at her. 
The men on the raft watched in despair as the JOYCE 
slowly pulled out of sight. 

Another survivor, W. G. O’Brien, Seaman 1/c, was 
still aboard the torpedoed LEOPOLD. He watched the 
fore part of the ship break away about forty minutes 
after the explosion and then walked to the stern where 
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40 of the ship’s crew and officers had congregated. 
There he heard about one man who had been pinned 
under a heavy galley range by the explosion. The man 
had pleaded with an officer to shoot him, and whén 
the officer refused, he begged him to leave a gun by his 
side so that he could shoot himself. But they freed 
him from the wreckage and lowered him to a boat. 
He died before they picked him up. 

O’Brien helped pull three men out of the water, oe 
of them Commander Kenneth Phillips, the LEOPOLD'S 
commanding officer, who had been blown off the ship 
by the explosion. 

The ship was settling deeper and deeper into the 
water. The storm was blowing up stronger. An off 
cer went below and came back with medical whiskey 
and blankets. Then they saw the JOYCE and signalled 
it with a flashlight. ‘She came within 500 yards of 
us,” O’Brien reported, ‘‘and her skipper hollered 
through a megaphone, ‘‘We’re dodging torpedoes. God 
bless you. We'll be back,” and then they went away, 
In a little while the stern of the LEOPOLD rolled straight 
over to the port side and a lot of the men were thrown 
off. The skipper was one of them and I didn’t see 
him again. The ship stayed like that for an hour and 
a half, all the time getting lower in the water. The 
waves were about 50 feet high and, one by one, the 
men were washed off. I'd see a big wave coming and 
close my eyes and hold my breath until the stern raised 
out of it. In one of these the water didn’t go down 
and I realized the stern had finally gone under for good. 
So I let go and my life jacket carried me to the surface. 
After a while I saw a life raft and struck out for it.” 

O’Brien boarded the same raft with Richard R. 
Navotny, Seaman 1 /c, whose back was injured in the 
explosion. “I don’t even remember the explosion,”’ 
Navotny said. ‘‘One second I was at my battle station, 
and the next I came to in the water, swimming to- 
ward a life raft.’" There were 20 men aboard this raft. 
Only three lived to be rescued. 

All of the LEOPOLD’s 13 officers and 158 of her 
complement of 186 enlisted men were lost. The 
JoYcE, four miles distant at the time, was designated 
rescue ship. Twice, while dead in the water picking 
up the survivors, the JOYCE had to get under way 
precipitately to evade torpedoes. 
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CGC BODEGA 


Wri: attempting to take off the crew of a mer- 
chant vessel, aground off Margarita Point, Canal Zone, 
the 249-ton ex-whaler, CGC BoDEGA, Lt. Thomas 
M. Duer, USCG, commanding officer, was grounded 
on December 20, 1943. The SS JAMES WITHYCOMBE 
had grounded off Margarita Island on the previous 
day and, at about 1645 on the 20th, the vessel buckled 
amidships on the shoal and the master broadcast an 
SOS that he was aground and needed all small boats 
to aid in abandoning ship. At 1656 the Harbor En- 
trance Control Post of Cristobal sent a message to the 
CGC BOoDEGA, a 103-foot patrol vessel, operating un- 
der Commander, Cristobal Section, Inshore Patrol, 
which was then departing Cristobal for her assigned 
patrol station, asking her whether she would stand 
over to a merchantman aground and remove the per- 
sonnel to safety as they were abandoning ship. The 
tommanding officer of the BOGEDA replied ‘‘Proceed- 
ing. Will try.’ The fact that the order was given 
just before nightfall and that the crew of the WITHY- 
COMBE were abandoning ship indicated the urgency 
of the matter to the commanding officer of the BODEGA. 
Included in the orders was one of the 75-footers in 
Cristobal Harbor who replied that it was too rough 
for him to go outside the breakwater. The BODEGA 
proceeded over a course that brought her to a point 
about 600 yards northwest of the grounded freighter, 
fignalling the USS Diver, standing by, and asking 
the depth of the water in by the grounded freighter. 
The reply was that there was 28 feet forward and 
26 feet aft. 


The BODEGA was now barely creeping along a 
gourse parallel to the beach. The engines were stopped 
and started alternately and everybody was ordered 
imto lifejackets. All the hatches on the BODEGA were 
dogged down and the depth charges set on safe. 
“Astern Slow’ was given the engineroom so as to 
make sure there was no water in the reverse engine. 
An officer was stationed on the flying bridge to look 
out for shallow water and another on the annunciator 
to the engineroom. All lines were brought on deck 
and Boatswain Olson, a man who had been on the 
water all his life, was placed in charge of the men 
with the lines on the gun deck. Boatswain King took 
his station on the bridge with a megaphone to relay 
all orders from the bridge to the deck. 


The BODEGA had now worked over to a point 
about due north of the freighter and about 400 yards 
out from her stern. The BODEGA then sent a message 
to the freighter asking how much water he had around 
him and received the reply ‘From our last soundings 
was 24 feet forward and 28 feet aft and good lee.” 
(An examination of the WITHYCOMBE’S log later 
showed that these figures had been reversed and that 
the depth of water was 24 feet aft and 28 feet for- 
ward). The BODEGA then signalled ‘Have a line to 
put aboard us x will come on port quarter.’” To which 
message the WITHYCOMBE replied “Come around to 
ship side x there is plenty of water and good lee. You 
can lay alongside.” 
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The BODEGA made her approach just a little east 
of north of the freighter and came in at dead slow 
speed. A man was on deck with a lead line going as 
she made the approach. The BODEGA was rolling 
about 35 degrees on the side and because of the lifting, 
rolling and yawing of the ship, it was impossible to 
get an accurate fix by taking bearings with the chart 
on the east breakwater and Palma Media Island. When 
the BODEGA was about a hundred yards to weather 
of the freighter, a man on the stern of the freighter 
yelled at the BODEGA through a megaphone that there 
was plenty of water and a good lee under his quarter. 
So the BODEGA eased ahead dead slow, the engines 
alternatively stopped, looking for shoals and break- 
ing white water. There was one patch quite obvious 
off her port about 150 yards SE of the freighter’s 
quarter but the other water back under her quarter 
was not broken at all. The BODEGA came as close 
to the freighters stern as she dared, with the sea 
slightly on the starboard side, the skipper knowing 
that if he was picked up by the sea and thrown any- 
where he would be thrown away from the freighter. 


Just as the BODEGA was lined up with the freighter 
dead astern, about 30 or 40 feet off her counter, a 
rather large sea picked the BODEGA up and threatened 
to carry her into the beach. The sea moved her about 
30 or 40 feet. The skipper gave her ‘‘Ahead one half. 
Right full rudder,’’ which brought the BODEGA right 
up under the freighter’s bridge, and about 40 or 50 feet 
to the leeward. The BODEGA’S stern was about 40° 
to 45° angle from him. When the next sea dropped 
her, the BODEGA barely touched bottom but it was 
almost impossible to tell where. When the second 
trough hit her, her bow lay right under the quarter 
of the other ship. For the second time the BODEGA’S 
skipper gave the engineroom ‘Ahead one half’ or 
‘Ahead full,” he doesn’t remember which, and with 
the rudder amidship he had the idea of kicking up 
just for a second and she banged into that trough just 
as the engine took hold. 


There was no one on the freighter to pass a line. 
The whole crew of the freighter was huddled up on 
the leeward side of the bridge with sea bags and suit- 
cases. Then the engineroom of the BODEGA reported 
that the screw was jammed and wouldn't turn for- 
ward or astern. The crew of the WITHYCOMBE made 
three attempts to throw heaving lines which fell short 
owing to the fowling of the lines. The crew of the 
3ODEGA attempted to heave a line to the deck of the 
WITHYCOMBE but failed because of the high freeboard 
of the freighter and the necessity of heaving into the 
wind. A line was finally shot by Lyle gun from about 
amidships on the freighter and an eight inch hawser 
passed to the bow of the BODEGA. 


At this point the BODEGA was about 75 feet leeward 
from the freighter and parallel to him, resting on 
what felt like a single lump of coral because the bow 
and stern would swing in as the sea hit her. The 
BODEGA took a light strain leaving considerable slack 
in the freighter’s line, with the bite just touching the 
water. Then she surged with the sea and the BODEGA 
did not make a lee with her bow A couple of big 
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seas came along and lifted the BODEGA hard on the 
reef. The skipper managed to get about so that her 
bow was headed directly toward the freighter. 

The BODEGA was calling for a heavier line as they 
still had steam on the windlass but could get no re- 
sponse from the freighter. It was ten minutes after 
they grounded that they got the first line and they 
never did get a second line, although when the BODEGA 
first came over the freighter’s counter, they could have 
easily dropped one on her stack. Eventually that line 
parted and there was a cross-rip coming around from 
the bow and stern of the grounded freighter which 
was breaking just inside the BODEGA. The seas seemed 
to increase and finally worked the BODEGA in farther. 
The ship had listed at first on the first reef. Then 
she was lifted over that reef and for a while was stand- 
ing up almost straight. Then she finally got lifted 
up on the shoal, taking a decided list. 

Before it got too dark it was the skipper’s idea to 
establish a line with the shore to get his crew of 33 
off. After they had gone over the first shoal, he had 
the engineroom secured, with all valves off and the 
fireroom secured. Everything was dogged down and 
orders given that no one was to go below. At that 
point the BODEGA looked like she might turn over, so 
they tied open the safety valve letting all the steam 
off the boiler to prevent it from blowing up. The 
crew were all sent forward. There was about a foot 
and a half of fuel on the floor of the fireroom, ap- 
parently from a ruptured tank. They got one of the 
life rafts on the leeward side launched and the four 
best swimmers were sent ashore so that a line could 


be established between the ship and the beach by using 
the life raft as a sort of floating buoy. The line was 
fouled on the coral, however and they lost contact 


with the raft. The seas were breaking very heavily 
on the ship so they made the other life rafts secure 
to the leeward rail and the men went into the mess 
deck to keep out of the seas which were sweeping 


around the decks in all directions. —The BODEGA now 
took on a distinct starboard list of about 22 degrees. 

The night passed eventually and dawn came. All 
the life rafts but one had disappeared during the night. 
The men’s morale was wonderful. The next morning 
they gathered all the line they could find on the ship 
and made it fast to the remaining life raft, and Boat- 
swain King and six men set out for the beach. They 
tied a couple of extra life rings and preservers to the 
float so that they wouldn’t get snarled. About that 
time one of the planes that flew over dropped a six 
thread line between the BODEGA and the beach and 
this was recovered with a heaving line and made fast 
to the raft. It looked like a simple operation to run 
the raft back and forth with a guide on it. There 
was now much signalling between the BODEGA and 
the beach and the freighter. The latter wanted to use 
the large raft, so the BODEGA brought it down on a 
line around their bow and made it fast about 30 feet 
from their bow. Then everybody was ordered to 
jump overboard and throw lanyards around it, and 
when every man was off, the skipper followed them 
and came on in. The only casualty was the bruised 
knee of a machinist’s mate. : 


CG LIGHTSHIP No. 73 


Tie devastating hurricane in which the CGC’g 
BEDLOE and JACKSON foundered, caused the loss, off 
the same day, September 14, 1944, of the 123-foof 
Coast Guard Lightship No. 73 on the Vineyard Sound 
Station. The 693-ton vessel was missing from heft 
position off the tip of Cuttyhunk Island in Vineyard 
Sound, R. I., and all hands, including 12 officers and 
men on board, were lost. Bodies of two of the crew 
were washed ashore and identified. The skipper of the 
vessel, which was steam propelled, and built in 1901, 
was Boatswain Edgar Sevigny, USCG, of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 





FORERUNNER OF THOSE Coast Guard vessels that were destined to engage in the anti-submarine warfare was the old Cutter TAMPA. 
In the first World War the TAMPA was sunk in the English Channel, going down with all hands on board. In World War II a number 
of other Coast Guard vessels were victims of submarine warfare. 
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O0KSHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 


DEAR PATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 

As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. Merely forward 
check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 
cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 
books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 


Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 





and navigation 


Jy This is a book of practical sea- 

manship — a unique book, laying 
emphasis on HOW to do it. It contains 
ship and boat descriptions; directions 
for handling ropes; instructions for mak- 
ing knots and splices; the use of block 
and tackle; cargo handling and stow- 
age; details on the care of anchors and 
small boats. The section on navigation 
is a lucid explanation of essential de- 
tails — one that will enable anyone to 
learn to navigate on his own. 





The New, Comprehensive Manual 


meee Basic Seamanship 
my and Navigation 


EDMUND A. GIBSON 


Leather Braiding ($3.00) 

Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 

Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 
Fisherman’s Knots and Nets ($3.00) 
Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard ($5.00) 
The Sailing Primer ($2.50) 

Small Boats For Small Budgets ($2.50) 
Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 
Marine Dictionary ($3.50) 

Small Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 

By Modern Marine Refrigeration ($2.00) 
Modern Marine Electricity ($3.00) 
Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 

Pipe and Tube Bending ($2.00) 

Tanker Manual ($2.75) 


Edmund A. Gibson has cut through 
reams of theoretical treatises to arrive 
at the essential facts, principles and 
action behind every phase of seaman- 
ship and navigation. BASIC SEAMAN- 
SHIP is a thoroughly up-to-date, read- 
able handbook. . . ideal for reference: 
a must for all men of the sea. 


With many illustrations and o complete 


glossary of sea terms. 


$6.00 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 








Manual of Celestial Navigation ($2.00) 

Maritime Law For Seamen ($4.00) 

Mathematics For Mariners ($3.25) 

A Treatise on Compass Compensation 
($2.50) 

Damage Control, A Manual for Personnel 
($4.00) 

Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 

Stability and Trim For the Ship's Officer 
($3.00) 

Collision Prevention ($5.00) 

Primer of Navigation ($6.00) 

Seamanship Studies For Young Officers 
($5.00) 

Marine Navigation ($5.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, First Course 
($12.00) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course 
($7.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Third Course 
($7.50) 


Pege Forty 


The Basic Design of Ships ($3.75) 
Manual of Ship Construction ($3.00) 
The Team ($2.50) 

Flashing Spikes ($2.50) 

The Turning Point ($2.50) 
Baseball's Greatest Teams ($3.00) 
Babe Rath ($2.75) 

Power Golf ($3.00) 

The Story of Boxing ($5.00) 
SATEVEPOST Sport Stories ($2.50) 
Functional Football ($4.00) 

A Treasury of Sea Stories ($5.00) 
Baseball’s Hall of Fame ($2.75) 
Clowning Through Baseball ($2.00) 
Do You Know Baseball? ($1.75) 
The Gashouse Gang ($3.00) 

How to Piteh ($1.75) 

Strikeout Story ($2.75) 

They Played the Game ($2.50) 


Coast Guard Law Enforcement ($2.50) 

American Merchant Seaman’s Manual 
($5.00) 

Selence of Coaching Basketball ($1.75) 

Zone Defense and Attack ($1.75) 

Six-Man Football ($1.50) 

diu Jitsu ($2.00) 

Physical Conditioning ($1.75) 

Winning Sailboat Races ($2.50) 

Story of the World Series ($4.00) 

The Heavyweight Championship ($4.00) 

All-Sports Record Book ($5.00) 

Bonus Rookie ($3.00) 

College Slugger ($2.50) 

My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 

Basketball ($4.00) 

Boxing ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

U. S. Coast Guard Magazine (year’s sub- 
scription) ($2.50) 

Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 

Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Practical Manual of the Compass ($3.00) 

Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
($2.00) 

Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 
Junior Officers and Others ($1.00) 

Naval Leadership ($3.00) 

How to Survive on Land and Sea ($2.75) 

Kules of the Nautical Road ($4.50) 

Watch Officer’s Guide ($1.25) 

On a Destroyer's Bridge ($2.00) 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 


U. 8S. Submarine Operations in World War 
II ($10.00) 
The U. 8. Coast Guard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 
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ILLYNE’S STAR 
CHART $1.00 


Contains 11 pages of simple explana- 
tions of star movements, constellations 
and the method of identifying them. A 
list of 55 navigational stars together 
with their right «scensions, decliz- 
ations, magnitudes and dates and times 
of culmination is given. With the aid 
of this chart anyone can learn the 
navigational stars easily. 


A_NAVIGATOR'S INTRO- 
DUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 
$2.50 


Includes all the material on the subject 
of astronomy that is essential to the 
study of navigation. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of the following: The 
Earth, The Celestial Sphere, ‘The 
Earth's Time, The Solar System, The 
moon, Telescopes, The Stars. Profusely 
illustrated with diagrams and charts 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF NAVIGATION $1.50 


To the person interested in the history 
of navigation this treatise will be very 
interesting. It contains many little- 
known facts and stories concerning 
ancient and modern navigational in- 
struments, mathematics, astronoms 
and charts. 


MARINE 
NAVIGATION $5.50 


This book covers the various types of 
navigation, starting with piloting and 
proceeding through dead reckoning to 
the more complicated methods of ob- 
taining a fix by radio and celestial 
navigation. Each section contains a 
full discussion of its particular sub- 
ject,—its theory, practice, and equip- 
ment used. Emphasis is placed on the 
newer and more advanced material. 


AUDELS NEW RADIOMAN’S 
GUIDE $4.00 


A key to the practical understanding 
of radio. For radio engineers, service- 
men, amateurs. 


AUDELS WELDERS’ 
GUIDE $1.00 


A concise text on operation and main- 
tenance of all welding machines. Every 
welder should own this guide. 


AUDELS POWER PLANT 
ENGINEER’S GUIDE $4.00 


A complete steam engineer's library 
in one book with questions and an- 
swers. For all engineers, firemen, 
Water Tenders, Oilers, Operators, Re- 
pairmen and applicants for Engineers’ 
License. 


AUDELS DIESEL 
ENGINE MANUAL $2.00 


A practical concise treatise with ques- 
tions an answers on the _ theory, 
operation and maintenance of modern 
Diesel engines. 


AUDELS MARINE 
ENGINEERS’ HANDY 
BOOK $4.00 


Entirely new. For all grades of maring 
engineers, firemen, oilers, machinist 

helpers and students, with questio 

and answers for examinations. 


AUDELS NEW MACHINISTS’ 
% TOOL MAKERS’ HANDY 
BOOK $4.00 


Covers modern machine shop practicé 
in all branches. shop companion 
that answers all your questions. 


LEARNING TO 
NAVIGATE $2.00 


This book provides under one cove® 
sufficient instruction and data to equip 
the novice with the necessary knowl« 
edge of the principles and methods ta 
enable him to navigate a ship. The 
text attacks the subject in a practical, 
concise manner, eliminating all theo< 
retical mathematica! discussion wher@ 
such is unnecessary to a practical un- 
derstanding of the process. 


LINE OF POSITION 
BOOK $1.50 


This short easy method of solving the 
navigatorial triangle has met with 
great favor amongst navigators. With 
this book containing only 37 pages of 
tables it is possible to navigate any- 
where in the world. Rust’s azimuth 
diagram is included. 








215 WEST STREET 





ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


> 
ONE OF THE GREATEST COAST GUARD BOOKS EVER WRITTEN! 
For Your Copy, Send $4.50 To 


U a c G. Magazine Bookshop 
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A clergyman, who had been bad- 
ly beaten on the links by a parish- 
ioner thirty years his senior, re- 
turned to the clubhouse rather dis- 
gruntled. 

“Cheer up,”” his opponent said. 

‘Remember, you win at the fin- 
ish. You'll probably be burying 
me some day.” 

“Even then,”’ replied the preach- 
er, ‘It will be your hole.” 

Ame 


People who live in glass houses 
shouldn't. 
* * * 


The doctor came out of the bed- 
room to the anxious wife. ‘‘Frank- 
ly,"’ he says, ‘I don’t like the way 
your husband looks at all.” 

“I don’t either, doc,’ the wife 
replied, ‘but he’s nice to the kids.” 

* of * 


Lulu: ‘“‘Sir, would you help a 
girl in trouble?” 
Luke: ‘Sure, what kinda trouble 
you wanta get into?” 
2k Call 


The battleship was in port and 
visitors were being shown around. 
The guide exhibited a bronze tablet 
on the deck. “And this was where 
our gallant Captain fell.” 

Said the little old lady in the 
crowd, “Well, no wonder, I nearly 
tripped on the damned thing my- 
self.” 

* * * 

Little Nicky, five years old, was 
walking along the street with little 
Joan, four. As they were about to 
cross the street, Nicky remembered 
his mother's teaching. 

‘Let me hold your hand,” he 
offered valiantly. 

““Okay,’’ exclaimed little Joan, 
“but I want you to know you're 
playing with fire.” 
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“Why are you wearing that 
toothbrush in your lapel? ”’ 
“Oh, that’s my class pin. I went 
te Colgate.”’ 
e.- + 
Mother: “‘My dear, a nice girl 
does not hold a young man’s hand.” 
Daughter: ‘‘But, mother, a nice 
girl has to!” 
i ae 
Mistress (instructing new but- 
ler): ‘‘Now how do you address 
a baronet?”’ 
Butler: 
Mistress: 
Butler: 
Mistress: 
Butler: 


“Your lordship.”’ 

“And his lady?” 
“Your ladyship.”’ 

“And an admiral?”’ 
“Er — your flagship.” 

* * * 

Patient recovering from an opera- 
tion: ‘‘Why are all the blinds 
drawn, doctor?” 

Doctor: ‘‘Well, there’s a fire 
across the street, and I didn’t want 


~you to think that the operation was 


a failure.”’ 


JUST GOTTA SKELETON CREW) NOW. 








“Whenever I look at you,” said 
the young man to his fiancee, ‘I 
think of those marvelous glamour 
girls you see in the pictures.” 

“Do you, really?’’ said she, very 
highly pleased. 

“Yes, but what’s the use? A fel- 
low like me has to be satisfied with 


what he can get.” 
i 


She doesn’t drink, 
She doesn’t pet, 
She doesn’t go 
To college yet. 
ic: ee 


She (tenderly): When did you 
first know you loved me? 

He: When I began to get mad 
when people said you were brain- 
less and unattractive. 

ere - 

“And now, doctor, that I've told 
you I’m going to marry Anne, 
there’s one thing I want to get off 
my chest.” 

“You just tell me about it, my 
boy.” 

“It’s a tattooed heart with the 
name Mable on it.” 

His toes curled in the black soil. 
It was marvelous to feel the soft 
dirt press about his feet. Tenderly 
he bent down and crumbled a piece 
of sod beneath his fingers. A man 
was a fool to leave the land. He 
thought of the city with loathing. 
All it had brought him was unhap- 
piness and sorrow but it was over. 
He was back to his first love — the 
earth. For a while he was motion- 
less in silent contemplation; a pray- 
er of thanksgiving rose from his 
heart. Once more he was a part of 
nature, and not just a part of a big 
city. A voice called, ‘‘Dinner’s 
ready.”’ 

Slowly and reluctantly he took 
his feet out of the flower pot. 

* * * 

Jane: “I wonder why so many 
girls rest their chins on their hands 
when they are thinking?” 

Jack: “‘To keep their mouths 
shut so they won't disturb them- 
selves.”’ 

4 * * 

“Gracious, Gwendolyn, it’s been 
seven years since I last saw you. 
You look lots older.” 

“Really, Elinor dear, I don’t be- 
lieve I would have recognized you 
either if it were not for that dress 
and hat.” 
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A well-dressed woman was walk- 
ing down a very windy street, hold- 
ing her hat with both hands. A 
salesman on the corner, getting an 
eyeful, stepped up and said, ‘‘Lady, 
why don’t you hold your hat with 
one hand and your skirt with the 
other?” 

Replied the lady: “I'll have you 
understand that this is a new hat.” 

ee ae 


A very nice-looking lady walked 
into a sporting goods store and or- 
dered a baseball, a bat, a catcher’s 
mitt and a fielder’s glove. 

“Are you sure you want all these, 
lady?’’ asked the clerk. 

The lady answered, “Yes, sir. 
You see, my boss said if I’d play 
ball with him we'd get along fine.”’ 

* * * 


That whisky is twenty years old, 
sir. 

“Rather small for its age, isn’t 
it?”’ 

.. 2 @ 

‘They tell me your son in college 
is quite an author. Does he write 
for money?” 

“Yes, in every letter.” 

* * * 

Booze Bum: 
wife back.” 

Friend: ‘‘Where is she?” 

B. B.: ‘‘I swapped her for a fifth 
of whiskey.”’ 

Friend: ‘‘And now you realize 
how much that you love her?” 

B. B.: ‘‘Nope, thirsty again.” 


e., 8 


“T wish I had my 


We like the sign which a certain 
drugstore has above its soda foun- 
tain: ‘“Take home a brick — you 
may have company!”’ 

* * * 

A passenger aboard a steamboat 
asked the captain why they stopped 
in midstream. 

“Well, the fog is so thick that 
we can't see to move up the river,” 
explained the captain. 

“But cap,” the passenger per- 
sisted, looking skyward, ‘‘I can see 
the stars!”’ 

“True, madam,” he replied, “but 
as long as these boilers don’t bust, 
that ain't the direction we're goin’.”’ 

* * * 

The teacher asked Johnny to tell 
her what a hypocrite is. Replied 
Johnny, ‘It’s a boy what comes to 
school with a smile on his face.”’ 
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A beautiful blonde opened the 
door in response to a salesman’s 
knock. 

“Ah, good morning,’’ he beamed. 
“May I speak to your husband for 
a moment?” 

“I’m sorry. He’s away on busi- 
ness, and won't be back for three 
weeks,’ the blonde replied. 

The salesman took another look 
at the stunning creature. ‘““That’ll 
be all right,” he murmured, ‘‘may 
I wait?” 


A romantic pair were in the throes 
of silence as the car rolled smoothly 
along an enchanting woodland path, 
when the lady broke the spell: 

“John, dear,” she asked softly, 
“can you drive with one hand?”’ 

“Yes, my sweet,” 
ecstasy of anticipation. 

“Then,”’ said the lovely one, 
‘you'd better wipe your nose, it’s 
running.” 


he cooed in 


“So you want to kiss me! I 
didn’t know you were that kind!” 

“Baby, I’m even kinder than 
that!” 


* * * 


A well known zoology professor 
was unwrapping a parcel before his 
class which, he explained to his 
pupils, was a fine specimen of a dis- 
sected frog. Upon disclosing two 
sandwiches, a hard-boiled egg and 
a bannana, he was very surprised 
and exclaimed, ‘“‘But surely I ate 
my lunch.” 


* * * 


An efficiency expert walked into 
an office and asked the first clerk he 
met, ‘“What do you do here?”’ 

“‘Nothing,”” answered the clerk. 

The efficiency expert nodded and 
made a note, then asked a second 
clerk, And you, what do you do 
here?” ; 

“IT don't do a thing, either.” 

“Hmm,” said the expert, “‘dupli- 
cation.” 


FFlow po you Look To Jouw Q.Pusuic! 
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THE THINGS I'D ASK 


Hap my choice, 
things I'd ask: 

A little leisure for a well-loved task; 

A quiet hill, where Space unfolds 
her wings 

And winds are fresh and breathe of 
far-off things; 

Where winter snows fall crisply on 
the sod, 

White and unspoiled just as they 
come from God; 

Where summer heat descends with 
Life, not Death, 

Because untainted by the city’s 
breath; 

A little house, where friends may 

t come and sit; 

An open gate whereon this motto’s 
writ: 

‘Good friend, behold beneath these 
trees 

A Gate that loves a Guest; 

Here he who walks may wait at ease, 
And he who runs may rest.” 
Go to the city, watch the faces 

gaunt; 
Is this so great a thing for man to 
want? 


-Elsie V. 


these are the 


H. Baldwin. : 


EXPERIENCE 


I learn, as the years roll onward and 
leave the past behind, 

That much I have counted sorrow 
but proves that the world ts 
kind; 

That many a flower I longed for 
had a hidden thorn of pain, 

And many a rugged bypath led to 
fields of ripened gratin. 


The clouds but cover the sunshine, 
they cannot banish the sun, 

And the earth shines out the brighter 
when the weary rain ts done. 

We stand in the deepest sorrow to 
see the clearest light, 

And often from wrong’s own dark- 
ness comes the very strength of 
right. 
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So, the heart from the hardest trial 
gains the purest joy of all, 

And from lips that have tasted sad- 
ness, the sweetest songs will 
fall. 

For as peace comes after suffering, 
and love ts reward of pain, 

So after earth comes heaven, and 
out of our loss the gain. 


—Maurice G. Clay. 


COMING HOME 


Sun ts smiling — I am smiling — 
Heart ts light and gay — 

For my sweetheart’s coming home; 
Coming home to stay! 


Happiness ts my best pal — 
Clouds are banished now; 

Love and deep contentment 
Are mirrored on my brow. 


Eyes are bright and sparkling — 
Cheeks are all aglow — 

Feet are light as thistledown 
Because I love him so! 


Dance, feet, dance — be happy! 
Eyes, be glad and bright! 

The ship ts satling into port, 
And he’ll be home tonight! 


Home again! What music 
Those two words are to me! 
They mean my sailorman ts back 

From o'er the wind-swept sea. 


That good old Coast Guard Cutter 
For him has many charms; 

But still, he’s coming home at last, 
To anchor in my arms! 


Oh, sun ts smiling — I am smiling; 
Heart ts light and gay. 

My satlorman ts coming home — 
Coming home today! 


HE WAS A FRIEND 


He made his friends by being one, 
And on his friendship men relied; 
In every deed that need be done 
He made the Golden Rule his 
guide. 
His friendly presence brought a cheer 
That made the day seem won- 
drous fair; 
His daily living so sincere 
Made others love him everywhere 
—He was a friend. 


No task too great for him to do, 
And in the doing was a smile 

That aided as he carried through 
The deeds that were so well 

worthwhile. 

The brightness of his day ts gone, 
We see the setting of the sun; 

If only we could carry on 
And live a life like he has done! 

—He was a friend. 


Just yonder on the star-kissed shore 
He carries on in nobler way; 
Though we can see his face no more, 
Thanks for his friendship for a 
day. 
If on his tomb I could indite 
The epitaph I have in mind, 
One phrase ts all that I would write, 
The truest words that I could find 
—He wasa friend. 
—Will Taylor. 


THE SUREST WAY 


Tie common daily tasks of life 
Seem poor and mean and small, 

And oft we scorn them to respond 
To some alluring call. 


The tasks that lie so close at hand 
Grow irksome to the soul, 

And are forsaken for some dream— 
Some visionary goal. 


And yet the surest road to fame 
To deeds that stir and thrill, 
Is doing the tasks that lie at hand 
With all our strength and will. 
—Katherine Edelman. 





Recruit Rescues 
Chief Petty Officer 


Ax 18-year-old Coast Guards 
man, recruit Jerry L. Dobbs, of 
Long Beach, California, has been in 
the service but a few weeks, yet al- 
ready has literally learned that the 
Coast Guard motto, “Semper Para- 
tus,’’ is more than an empty phrase, 
— it is the way of his new life. 


Dobbs was an eyewitness when 
a light plane containing four Navy 
Chief Hospitalmen crashed into 
Oakland Estuary, approximately 50 
yards off the Alameda Coast Guard 
Training Station. Fully clothed, 
young Dobbs plunged into the 
water, swam to the plane, and help- 
ed Delmar Drexler, 26, extricate 
himself and make his way ashore. 
The other three occupants of the 
plane had managed to reach safety 
unassisted. 


Dobbs said that he first noticed 
the plane was in trouble while walk- 
ing along the parade ground, and 
immediately made his way to the 
site of the crash landing. 


The pilot of the rented plane, 
HMC William Stafford, 37, said 
that the motor of the small Stinson 
conked out five minutes after he and 
Chiefs John J. Wood, 31, Valjean 
Gamble, 30, and Drexler had taken 
off for a hop to Vallejo, California. 


All four Chiefs were treated for 
cuts and bruises at Oakland Naval 
Hospital before being released. 


Coast Guardsmen salvaged the 
badly wrecked plane. 


ee 


“What's this I hear about you praying 
for a rate? I don't like people going over 
my head!” 
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LOOKING FORWARD to graduation from the Academy on June 6 

and the resultant commissioning as an officer, Cadet Edmond 

Janczyk (Battalion Commander) is here being congratulated by 
Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder. 





pAY LESS NOW 


MONEY: 

FOR LESS 
OVERAGE 

GREATER Cc 


COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 


Immediate savings up to 30 % from regular board rates which 
apply in your territory can be yours on this complete, low cost auto- 
mobile insurance policy. Government Services Insurance Under- 
writers can reduce costs to you because they deal direct with a 
highly selected and specialized class of policy holders. Protection 
against loss from bodily injury and property damage liability, 
medical payments, and comprehensive fire and theft coverage are 
only a few of coverages included in this policy. 


WORLD-WIDE FLOATER POLICY 
World-Wide Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere 


in the United States or abroad Insures you against 14 named 
e perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 








yy FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


NO OBLIGATION AGE RANK 





MARRIED SINGLE 


DESCRIPTION OF CAR 





ANNUAL MILEAGE 


ADDRESS AGES OF 
SUSINESS USE? _ ORIVERS. 








GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
formerly 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Not Affiliated With United States Government 


214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Shipmate Department 


SAVAG E'S (Continued from Page 7) 


N DONALD B. DAY, SN (SO), CGC CAsco, 
AVY 6 GENERAL Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


0! 
RY SUPPLY CorP. (11th, 12th or 13th District) 


ses : : “Cc < , 
pw HERE IS LATE INFORMATION IN A Specialist To J. R. MILLER. ENC, CGC Coos Bay, 
HANDY FORM FOR RADIO & TELEVISION Portland 7, Me. (5th District) 
REPAIRMEN, SERVICEMEN & STUDENTS | U. S. Coast GUARD PAUL B. DENNEY, QM3(P), CGC 

: UNIFORMS % ACCESSORIES SALVIA, Box 270, Mobile, Ala. (11th 
District) 
MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT JOHN E. DAVIS, SD3, USCG Air Station, 


AND CAREFUL ATTENTION St. Petersburg, Fla. (1st or 3rd Dis- 





























Measurement Blanks % Prices trict) 
Sittad Gininn Mii JAMES §. BRABSON, TN, CGC 


| NEMESIS, St. Petersburg, Fla. (3rd or 
oe 236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 5th District) 

e WILLIAM H. JACOBS, JR., EN2, and 

‘ i FRED M. GRIFFIN, BM2, both of the 

CGC MATAGORDA, Constitution Wharf, 

Boston, Mass. (Jacobs to the 7th or 8th 


2 VOLS.°6 SoMa Tho. District; Griffin to the 5th, 7th or 8th 


IT PAYS TO KNOW! ) e ” District) 
AUDELS T.V.-RADIO SERVICE LIBRARY SYMBOL OF THE KNOW-HOW " gute » 
presents the important subjects of Modern GERARD J. MURPHY, SA, CGC 
me sdio, Television, Industri uM  Blectronics THAT GETS RESULTS DEXTER, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
c adress ys ms, / o i i 
& Aircraft Radio, Phonograph Pick Ups, ete. Seo Solvors since 1860 Mass. (3rd or 9th District) 
Covers Basic Principles—Construction—In- * EDWARD J. TURNER, CS3(P), CGC 
stallation — Operation — Repairs — Trouble anager “KK, N Re 
Sbootine. Shows How to wet Sharp, Clear Construction DIONE, Freeport, Texas. (3rd District) 
ictures, st f s « s +r ~ ~ = 
iSuaslatens tes Pca ie Eien ok Gee of All Types ROY MELTZER. SA, CGC HORNBEAM, 
version, 1001 Facts—Over 1260 Pages—625 e Woods Hole, Mass. (3rd District) 
Illustrations—Parts & Diagrams—Valuable — + : -) 
ee k Rez ay “ee rence & Home Study. Heavy Hoisting CARROLL J. YOUNGER, FN, CGC OAK, 
ells How t rIveE tac ) - ~ ~ . 
Answers T.V. & Re adio —— wt MERRITIY-CHAPMAN & Sco7r St. George Repair Base, Staten Island, 
Get this information for Yourself. CORPORATION “ Y. (Lightship or Lighthouse in 3rd 
7 DAY TEST—ASK TO SEE IT! 17 Ba strict) 
tery Place, New York i . 
MAIL ORDER Clevelond Boston | New london | S: P. POWELL, CS2, CGC ARIADNE, 


AE RODELE Ter aaOIO Bene: 23 St..N.Y.10 Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI CG Depot, Key West, Fla. (3rd District) 


$1 monthly until $6 le puta Ocherwiee remit sa in fas — ROBERT E. DRISKELL, SN, CGC NIKE, 
Gulfport, Miss. (11th District) 
RICHARD L. WAGONER,. SA, CGC 
ROSEBANK CASTLE ROCK, Constitution Wharf, 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE Boston, Mass. (5th District) 
VINCENT H. SCHNOURR, Prop. IRWIN A SHACK, SN, Staff A, Room 


139 Bay 8t., Staten Island 1, N. ¥. 203, CG Training Center, Groton, Conn. 
We solicit the Long Distant womae, (New York City) 
Crating and Storage of the Househo! New S08 CRY) 

Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. DALE D. TIEDTKE, SA, CGC MEN- 
Take a Personal Interest in the “nOT pT Berton EST. DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (13th Dis- 
ADVERTISE JUST THE BEST” peta : , 

ah JACK W. LEWIS, SN, Maryland Point 


Ses Se Se eee Light Station, Goby, Va. (9th District) 
WILLIAM A. STARRE, SA, Arguello 

Point Light Station, Surf, Calif. (9th 
Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE District) 


Night Call: UNION 8-8651 LINE, Inc. ee ae ae 


PETTERSON Towing and Transportation BILL ALMOND, YN3, CGC HALF MOON, 


. . Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound + : : 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes veel a sis Done “% 


a ae oe One Broadway—New York City JIM HAZLEGROVE, EN1, CGC MACK- 
INAC, CG Base, St. George, Staten Island, 
N. Y. (11th or 12th District) 

JAMES F. PHILLIPS, SN, and FRED P. 


NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING | Ss. Cc'bise Portsmouth, Va. (Philip 
AT LOWER TOTAL COST to the 2nd District; Peek to the 8th 
FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES sie 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
GOVERNMENT SUBSTANTIAL 


EMPLOYEES posse SQUARE 
SPECIAL 
_— KNOT 
pane mnsene FINANCE raviteors HANDICRAFT 
Fort Worth, Texas COM PANY GUIDE Order yours 
DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 today 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 
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DAVID L. KITCHEN, SA, CGC DEXTER, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (9th 
District) 


GERALD W. STEWART, SN, CGC MEs- 
QUITE, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (2nd 
District) 


HENRY BORCH, YN3, Marine Engineer- 
ing Section, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. (12th District) 


CLIFTON E. MEADOWS, SN, Kennebec 
River Lifeboat Station, Popham Beach, 
Me. (5th District or North Carolina) 


R R. SCHLEICHER, EN1, USCG Life 
boat Station, Lorain, Ohio (Ship in 9th 
District) 


MELVIN PREEFER, SA, CGC BARA 
TARIA, Maine State Pier, Portland, Me. 
(3rd District) 


ALTON B. GOEHRING, JR., SN(SO), 
CG-83464, Cape May, N. J. (7th or 
8th District) 


ALBERT H. BERMAN, SK3, CGC 
FINCH, Government Island, Alameda, 
Calif. (Jst or 3rd District) 


EDWARD T. BYRNE, SA, CGC DEXTER, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (2nd 
or 9th District) 


JAMES I. GRIFFIN, SA, USCG Lifeboat 
Station, Port Orford, Oregon. (7th or 
8th District) 


RAYMOND CROWLEY, SA, Alligator 
Reef Light Station, Islamorada, Fla. (1st 
District) 


JOHN D. POLLOM, SN, Windmill Point 
Light Station, Grimstead, Va. (9th Dis- 
trict) 

WILLIAM C. MOZZONE, SN, CGC 
DUANE, Boston, Mass. (13th District) 


JOHN J. MAZZEO, JR., SN, CGC MEs- 
QUITE, Saulte Ste Marie, Mich. (11th 
or 12th District) 


EDWIN R. MARTENSEN, BM3, CGC 
CLEMATIS, Box 508, Galveston, Texas. 
(11th or 12th District) 


THOMAS E. BAILEY, SA, CGC Mc- 
CULLOCH, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (2nd, 8th or 9th District) 


PETER A. RICHARDSON, YN3(P), 
and JOHN J. MOSEMAN, JR., SN, 
both of the CGC TRAVIS, Foot of Tradd 
St., Charleston, S. C. (Both to 8th Dis- 
trict) 

JAMES J. HART, BM3, CGC McCuL 
LOCH, Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(11th or 12th District) 


GERALD N. KURTH, SA, CGC LOWE, 
Times Bldg., Long Beach, Calif. (2nd 
or 9th District) 

WALTER E. GEIGER, SA, CGC Cook 
INLET, State Pier, Portland, Me. (3rd 
or 9th District) 

ROBERT BUCHBERGER, YN3, CGC 
MATAGORDA, CG Base, Boston, Mass. 
(9th District) 


NICK SCHOUS, DC3, CGC FINCH, Gov- 
ernment Island, Alameda, Calif. (2nd 
District or any shore station) 
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WILSON TUBE CLEANERS—Depend on these powerful, 
fast-acting cleaners to do a thorough job e.ery time. 
There’s a Wilson cleaner for all types of tube or pipe 
on ship or ashore—air, steam, water or electrically- c 
driven. All sizes in stock for immediate delivery. 
WILSON TUBE EXPANDERS—For re-rolling old tubes 
or installing new ones. Precision made to insure firm 
seating. Self feeding and parallel expansion for a par- 
ticular trade. 
WILSON SAFETY BOLT—No more danger of pulling a 1 
“hot” burner with this safety device. It eliminates the 
“human element” because the atomizer cannot be re- 
leased unless the oil is shut off. i 
R i in all principal cities 
THOMAS Cc. WILSON, INC, ! 
21-11 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 





Cable address: “Tubeclean” New York 


ee ILSON™ 


TUBE | TUBE CLEANERS + TUBE EXPANDERS | TUBE EXPANDERS 











Special Financing 
Service 


TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and WARRANT OFFICERS 


Army — Navy — Marine Corps — Coast Guard — Air Forces — 
Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 
Assistance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest Possible Rates. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 


| FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION 


718 Jackson Place Washington 6, D.C 


For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


AUGUSTA, GA., LOUISVILLE, KY.. 
615 Marion Bldg. HONOLULU, T. H. 606 S. 4th Street 
BETHESDA, MD. 1410 Kapiolani Blvd. PANAMA CITY, R. P., 
4650 East West Hy. LONG BEACH, CALIF., Ave. Nacional No. 29 
COLUMBUS, GA.., 110 W. Ocean Blvd. WARRINGTON, FLA.. 
Martin Bldg. 31 Navy Blvd. 
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Witt Tomorrow Brine Success AND Security, 
Or Brinc Economic ANXIETIES? | & 


Some day —- maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal for you. f 


THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be ab‘e to offer them a weli- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies) 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country — but there is a possibility that the com- 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live. 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 


Every business organization in America -—— from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory — is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company ~. 





3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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“Handyset Business Forms 
Save 1/3 of My Time” 


arbons pre-interleaved “Yes, I'm a Handyset enthusiast, because Handyset business 


forms save one-third of my time. They're efficient.. They are 
a __S easy to use.” 
a 


Delivered to you with all copies and carbons pasted into one 
unit, Handysets are ready for writing. The cost of collating sets of 
forms, inserting carbon, and jogging forms for registration and 
alignment is gone. You just write, snap away the carbons, and 
save valuable hours in expenfive clerical time 


Handysets are ideal for use as invoices, purchase orders, state- 
ments, and other widely used business forms 


nN If your firm is not among the thousands already saving time 
and money with Handyset business forms, ask us to mail you 


opies pre-registered samples today. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 





Have you read “What's in Your Future?” 








Hf you were to follow a doctor on Hes accustomed to being called out 
bid rounds, you'd have a busy i the middle of the might. His 
time keeping up with hime | days ane often 24 Wows loug ! 


So,time out for doctors often menus tn 0 nationwide Awwey 113,547 
judt loug euough to enjoy @ cigarette ! doctors were asked ," What cigarette 
Aud doctors, too, are particular do you Amoke Doctor?’ The bnaud 
about the brand they choose ! named most was Camel ! 


— cigarette do you smoke? 
Repeated Nationwide Surveys Show: 5 


113,597 doctors were asked that 
question a few years ago. The brand named 


most was Camel! Since then, repeated 
cross-sectional surveys have been made and 
every time Camel has been first choice! 
Smoke the cigarette so many doctors enjoy! 
Smoke only Camels for 30 days and see how 
MO much you enjoy Camel's rich flavor... 
see how well Camels agree with your throat, 


than any other cigarette / week after week! 











